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=) RIGHTLY shines the sun, the 
f| air is fresh and invigorating, 
=| and, opportunity occurring, 


mM) ‘*One who long in populous cities pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy 
the air, 

Forth issues on a summer’s morn, to 
breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and 
farms 

Adjoined.” 


Will you with us, good reader, 
, not expecting too much in the 

way of information, but content 
to while away a day in walking 
through an old church or two, and 
loitering amidst the beauties of 
nature? We may ke less technical 
than is usual in these pages, and 
say a word or two about a fine view 

t if it strike us, not restraining an 
exclamation of delight if a noble clump of 
trees, ora piece of man’s handiwork call it 
forth, and yet find time enough to pick up suf- 
ficient knowledge to redeem the ramble in the 
eyes of those who think it necessary to be 
always working. The trees are still green, 
showing as yet but little of the autumn brown; 
the sombre yew is full of red berries, and the 
hedges and the fields are enlivened with flowers, 
—the elegant pimpernel, charlock (troublesome 
but sparkling), the harebell, the yellow tormen- 
tilla (who would guess it ‘had its name from 
tormentum, because it cures the toothache ?) 
wild geranium, and many others. And who will 
look at any one of these with the mind, and:say 
there ‘is nothing ‘to be learnt from it by “ artist 
or artizan P ” 





‘* Your voiceless lips, O-flowers, ‘are living preachers, 
Each cup.a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to the fancy numerous teachers 
From lonéliest. nook.” 

You might get a lesson from each, but we 
cannot stop so long, for we are .in face of 
Lingfield Church, and would see what it:con- 
tains. Lingfield is on ‘the borders of Surrey, 
close to Sussex. The daughter of ‘William de 
Hevere, of Hevere Castle, married Reginald.de 
Cobham, in the thirteenth century, and the 
grandson of this Reginald, in 1342, founded in 
Lingfield, Sterborough Castle. The -church 
contains many ‘memorials of the Cobhams. 
One Reginald Lord Cobham founded a college 
in Lingfield, in 1431, but we did not see any 
remains of it. Aubrey mentions.an inscription,’ 
formerly in the east window -of the church, in 
memory of Reginald Cobham, fundator. There 
is a very fine brass onan altar-tomb in the north 
aisle of the chancel to Sir Reginald de Cobham, 
who died 1403, which is figured in Mr. Boutell’s 
“Monumental Brasses.” It is a very interest- 
ing-example, because it shows'the transition then 
taking place from the use of chain-mail to plate 
armour. It has the acutely-pointed bascinet 
and camail (cap-mail?) in connection with the 
cuirass and taces. His head rests upon his 
tilting helmet, ‘from which the crest, apparently 
a head in profile, has been removed. The in- 
scription in full is given in the Oxford “Manual 
for the Study of Monumental Brasses.” Near 
to this brass, in the same aisle, is an altar-tomb 
with asculptured effigy of a knight upon it, in 
mixed armour of nearly the same period, and 
wearing the garter. Manning and Bray, in 


their history of Surrey, and Brayley after them, 
say the head of the-effigy is resting on.a cushion 
originally -supported by two marble ‘figures, 
now much ‘mutilated: im truth, ‘however, 
it ‘rests on the tutbaned head of a Turk, 
the more deserving of notice as it would: 


/seem to show a connection between this efligy, 
which has no inscription, and the brass last 
mentioned. The feet of the effigy rests on 
a small figure of a man with a long beard, and 
turban on his head, probabiy w‘h reference, 
together with the head above, to some exploit 
ir the Crusades. The effigy is in a very bad 
state, and should receive attention. It was 
| originally elaborately painted and ‘emblazoned. 
|The church is full of noble and costly memo- 
rials. Mr. Brayley, we suspect, could scarcely 
| have examined them for himself, or he would 
| have given fuller particulars. In the centre 
of the transept is a large and handsome altar- 
tomb, of the Perpendicular period, on which are 
the effigies, in white marble, of a knight and 
lady, formerly painted and gilt, with numerous 
heraldic insignia, but no inscription. A large 
Purbeck marble altar-tomb, with panels full of 
tracery as sharp as when first executed ; a brass 
of a female the size of life (the part representing 
the hair destroyed), and the brass of John 
Hadresham (a contraction of the last syllable 
makes it a difficult name to read), “‘ Qui obtit tn 
Sesto apostolorum Symonis et Jude, 1417,” together 
with an ancient oak lectern, deserve attention. 
Even more so, from its greater rarity, does an in- 
cised memorial at the east end of thechancel, 4 feet 
long, and 1 foot 4 inches broad, formed of three 
tiles, and representing a figure with the hands 
clasped, and in the costume of the first half of 
the sixteenth century. It is curious as an imi- 
tation of earlier work without the skill of the 
early workers. There.are two tiles remaining 
in the pavement of a second memorial of the 
same kind. 

The body of the church—it is dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, by the way—shows 
nothing earlier than the Perpendicular period; 
but the failing tower, heavily buttressed, pre- 
ceded it. The-north side of the church exter- 
nally presents a handsome range of seven win- 
‘dows. Between the third and the fourth of these 
there is a turret as high as the roof, with a 
door into it, which the historians of the church 
say does not appear to have any internal com- 
munication. We may add, however, that ‘the 
turret may have led to the rood loft. 

The views about are beautiful, and on leaving 
the church, you will find in Plaistow-street, as 
the road is called, where another road crosses 
it, a picturesque structure of two stories (with 
a modern “ cage” tacked on to it), called St. 
Peter’s Cross, belonging to the last period of 
Pointed.architecture. According to Manning, 
it was at one time surmounted by a cross, with 
a basin for hdly water'on the top of it! A pic- 
turesque old oak spreads itself over the struc- 
ture, and forms a charming picture. 

We journey southward, over the Sussex fron- 
tier, and ‘find ourselves at West Hoathley, where 
the views are superb. Looking thence north- 
ward, in a most luxuriant valley, nestles an 
ancient residence, formerly called Gravelye, and 
now Gravetye ; while the tower of East-Grinstead 
Church, every where seen, helps the distance. 
West Hoathley Church has a lofty shingled 
spire. Rickman says the chancel is of the 
Decorated period, but this is an error: the 
chancel is Early English, and has three hand- 
some sedilia, and a piscina. ‘The font is of the 
same ‘period; it had originally a central stem, 
with four smaller columns round it, at the 





original east window was destroyed when a flat 
ceiling was put up in the chancel. The church 
altogether has been sadly dealt with, but offers 
facilities for satisfactory restoration, which it 
may be hoped will be taken advantage of one 
day. ‘The “‘priest’s door,” in south wall at 
east end, has a semicircular head; but whether 
this marks an earlier period for the first erection 
of the church than the ‘body of the building 
would, or is a caprice, can scarcely be said. The 
fact, however, that one of the two:small open-, 





ings in the upper story of the tower, on both 
sides, is circular headed, and the other pointed, 
may strengthen the first supposition. 

In front of the west door of the tower are 
memorials of the fact that there were iron 
foundries in Sussex at an early date, in the 
shape of two cast-iron monumental slabs, one 
to Richard Infeld, who died 11th September, 
1619, and the other to a second Richard of that 
name, who died on the llth of March, 1624. 
The former of these, when Horsfield wrote his 
history of Surrey (1835), was in the floor of 
the church. The ancient house of which we 
spoke just now, Gravetye, was formerly the 
property of the Infelds. Mr. Cutts, in his 
‘Manual of Sepulchral Slabs,” mentions an 
earlier example of cast-iron slabs at Burwash, 
in this county, but does not speak of these 
at West Hoathley. There is one also, he says, 
at Crowhurst, Surrey, dated 1591. 

Nearly opposite to the church, is a stone 
house, consisting of a centre, with two gabled 
wings, which is connected by tradition with 
Anne of Cleves, and would seem:to:be of about 
the date of that lady. ‘The centre has on both 
stories a long window, straight-headed, like all 
the other windows, divided by upright mullions 
into nine lights. The inside is much altered); 
the staircase is more modern than the building, 
and is not in its original position. The hall, 
however, is plainly recognizable, with its dais, 
and there are some stone chimney-pieces and 
carved woodwork, in other parts of the house, 
worth seeing. 

The great features, however, of ‘West 
Hoathley, are of nature’s providing, and were 
turned out of hand before any distinct style of 
architecture had been thought of. We speak 
of what are called Chiddingly Rocks, which will 
remind the visitor who knows Fontainebleau, of 
the charming forest of that wonderful place. 
Years ago Governor Pownall described in the 
Archeologia one of these rocks long known 
as “Great upon Little,” and thought to be a 
work of the Druids. He pointed out discrimi- 
natingly what most persons believe now, that 
Nature had probably done the greater part of 
the work, whether the Druids had afterwards 
adopted it or not. This mass of rock, which 
we may call roughly 20 feet high, 15 feet one 
way, and 20 feet the other, and weighing pro- 


bably more than 500 tons, stands on what in - 


some positions looks little more than a point, 
and in others a ridge. Initials, dated in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, are 
observable on the face of it, and some mono- 
grams, which belong, perhaps, to the previous. 
century. 

Elsewhere there are the Cave of Adullam, 
and the Picture-frame Rock (a title more 
expressive than poetic), the Cave of Vishnu, the 
Druid’s Seats, and many other beautiful points ; 
while seen from the other side of the brook the 
rocks take a more regular form, and look like 
those— 


—_-——_——. “ Massy and mysterious giants 
Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point on Egypt’s plains to times that have 
No other record.” 


The present excellent owner of the estate is 
proceeding with vigour and taste to develop its 
capabilities, and none, who will first ask per- 
mission, are refused access to its beauties. 





angles, but the latter have disappeared. The 
| small sculptured effigy of a cross-legged knight, 





Still going to the south we reach the church 
of Horsted Keynes, known for the curiously 


armed, which lies in an Early English trefoil- 
headed niche on the north side of the chancel. 
The stone out of which the effigy, with lion at 
the foot, is cut, is 2 feet 7 inches long: the 
niche is 2 feet 10 inches. A writer in the 
“Journal” of the Archeological Institute 
(vol. iii.), seems to think that the niche was its 
original place: it has not, however, that aspect. 
‘The effigy was laid some time ago on a window- 
cill in the south transept. The niche was pro- 
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pably for the purpose of an Easter sepulchre. 
The effigy probably belongs to the reign of 
Henry II{. and has the camail indicated, but 
the mail is not sculptured: it was, doubtless, 
represented by colour, as was often the case. 

e hands were probably brought together 
over the breast in an attitude of devotion; but 
these, with part of the arms, have disappeared. 
It has been surmised, not unreasonably, that 
diminutive effigies of this kind were placed 
where a portion only of the remains of the 
person commemorated were interred,—as, for 
example, the heart. In the present case the 
effigy may have held a heart between the hands, 
an occurrence not uncommon. 

The writer alluded to, with others, describes 
the building as an Early English church ; and 
this is correct as respects part of it, but it will 
be found that it is essentially a Norman cross 
church. The semicircular chancel arch of small 
dimensions, the arches to the transepts, the tower 
above, and the north doorway to nave, are all o 
that period. The semicircular head of the small 
opening in upper part of tower is cut out of a 
stone. The tower contains three bells, and we | 
should also mention that on the south side of 
the chancel there is a Purbeck marble slab, with 
a floriated cross. In the north wall of the church, 
outside, at the east end, is a sculptured stone, 
apparently a stoup, though the basin has been 
destroyed. The stone is pediment-headed, sur- , 
mounted by a small Greek cross in relief. The 
upper part of the stone contains a trefoil-headed | 
em and at the bottom, just above where the | 

asin would come, is a trefoil-shaped sinkin .| 
On the other side of the church an altar-tom 
has been recently put up in memory of Bishop 
Leighton, who deed 1684. However, we may | 
sno longer stay :— 


** The sun is dying like a cloven king 
In his own blood,” 





>and we must back to the busy town—its cares, 
and claims, and charms. 








HOW TO REFORM ARCHITECTURE, 


Tur. proposals of “ An Architect” (Sept. 19), for 
establishing an “etiquette ” in his brethren’s practice, | 
that is, a standard of honourableness, —a moral ' 
diploma,—a thing a thousand times more important | 
‘than the much-discussed kaowledge-diploma,—seem | 
to find no sympathy. Perhaps, had he omitted the | 
last requ rement (estimates to be held “ only approxi- 
mative”), which is an absurd fallacy, and omitted | 
also his precise tariff of remuneration, which I shall | 
show him iuvolves far more fatal error ; had he con- | 
fined himself to the first four proposals, the binding 
ourselves to submit no competitive designs uuless toa 
tribunal in whose competence we believe, — unless | 
secured the exclusive execution of them (which, in- | 


deed, we can always secure for ourselves at the Copy- | 





right of Designs Office for a tax of ten shillings 
per drawing),— unless guaranteed the continued pro- 
perty of our documents, whether used or not,—and 
unless the premium offered to induce competition, be 
it large or small, be distinctly apart from, and addi- 
tional to, the regulated price of our services had they 
been given non-competitively ;—had he confiued him- 
self to these, I should hope all architects, with any 
pretence to respectability, would have rushed to sub- | 
scribe his proposals, or escape any counection in the | 
popular mind with those who would gainsay them. | 

Certain I am that, till men, architecturally edu- | 
cated, and hundreds of them, can be found to endorse, | 
and work upon, not only these terms but some still 
newer ones (of which more anon), neither will English- 
amen obtain building not to be ashamed of, nor will 
their “‘treatmevt of this honourable profession ” be 
in the least degree more pleasant or less contemptuous 
than your correspondent (like fi'ty before him) finds 
it; nor the honourable pro‘ession be at all released 
from this vecessity, apparently so peculiar to it, of 
incessantly proclaiming itself by that title, and re- 
minding a wicked public of its own exceeding honour- 
ableness. 

The fact is, that this naughty public cannot help 
reasoning, I believe, somewhat a'ter this manuer :— 
As branch after branch of human work has been 
successively detached from the trunk,—from being 
every mn’s occasional business, to be a few men’s 
work and profession,—all are pleinly seen to have 
been bettered by the separation, with one exception : 
critics and the world are now pretty well agreed to 
regard no architecture but that which was non-pro- 
Jessional. It is found at Jeogth that no other— 


nothing — where designing was a profession, 
or anywhere since it became one everywhere—will 












bear viewing near enough to extract either pleasure 
or profit. The professed architects, whether of ancient 
Rome or modern Europe, are found to have left 
nothing as architects ; nothing decorated ; worth even 
the attention that the mere mass or expense may 
cheat us out of; nothing save a little blank engi- 
neering (as the Ponte S. Trinita, Eddystone Tower, 
or Dee Viaduct), that has in it enough of human 
reason, and certainly nothing with enough of love 
or wit, or other human quality, to interest or in the 
least repay human examinatiou. The things are only 
found available to furnish satirists with omnipresent 
illustration of every kind of failure, and every absurdity 
conceivable or inconceivable without their aid. These 
works of the profession, then, are called “art” 
by courtesy, every one understanding that, for the 
things which earned the title, and alone caused and 
justify the expression, we must recur to times or 
places that had no architectural profession; to the 
designs of bishops and monk-missionaries, of savage 
barons, khalifs and khans, mad self-deifying tomb- 
builders, Brahmins and their Juggernaut-worshipping 
dupes. It appears, then, that the profession has not 
answered the end for which it was detached from 
men’s general affairs. Unlike any other division of 
labour, this has not justified its separation. After a 
three or four centuries’ trial, the experiment is found 
a failure. 

Now, besides this, the same wicked public observes 
another striking peculiarity in the professed archi- 
tect’s position, unlike that of any other professor ; 
and, therefore, one that it persists in connecting, 
rightly or wrongly, with the above. The remunera- 
tion of all other workers, whether with hand or 
head, is, or is meant to be, or aims at being, roughly 
proportional to their results, or success; but that of 
the architect proportional to his failure, or inversely 
to his work. Let me explain a little more. 

A good analogy has somewhere been drawn between 
architecture and the art of war, for this reason,— 
that both are exclusively directive, the director not 
employing his own hands, because no more efficient 
therewith than the lowest of his agents. It is a 
parallel confined to these two arts, I think, and that 
of navigation. Well, then, the general’s work, the 
navigator’s, and the architect’s (the latter being con- 
stantly here understood in the sense that includes the 
civil engineer), each consists in the economizing and 
directing of other men’s work to a required result. 
Now we see the care everywhere taken in the former 
arts to adjust remuneration to the measure of success, 
that is to the ends attained with given means, or 
inversely to the means spent in attaining a given 
end; to make the general’s whole reward, for instance, 
pecuniary and honorary, vary with his results, and 
not inversely to them. Suppose, however, if it be 
conceivable, that the whole were made proportional, 
not to results, but to the means expended. This 
might be managed by allowing the general full pay for 
the d»ys only ofactual fighting; adding an “‘ honora- 
rium,” calculated on the amount of ammunition 
spent, and a head-money on the numbers lost. What 
sort of men do you think they would get for generals, 
and in what state wouid military art be among a 
nation rewarding it on these principles? Do you say 
the supposition is too absurd to be followed into its 
results? But this is precisely the only mode of re- 
muneration taken by your architects and engineers ! 
They are placed in the exact position of the general 
here supposed; and are men that make no objection 
to it; but, if you ask them, will commonly say it is 
quite the proper mode of pay, the best or the only 
possible. 

It is as if a stoker or engine-driver were paid 
neither by time nor distance, but by a sum propor- 
tioned to the coals he consumes; or, to come nearer, 
as ifa steward or land-agent were made dependent 
simply oa a per-centage of the moueys spent on his 
employer's estute, without any reference to incomings. 
Tne architect’s or engineer’s functions are all redu- 
cible to the economizing (in the broadest sense of the 
term) the labour of all others concerned. Now, 
if you make his pay proportioned to the amount of 
that same thing which he is paid to economize; you 
make it his duty to save that which it is his living to 
spend! Where, in the whole chaos of your society, 
| —in men robbing you in order to be imprisoned, or 
breaking machines for saving their labour, or idling 
to get more wages,—will you find the absurdity to 
match this ? 

And men wonder that architecture declines,—that 
hired architects design worse than owners designed 
their own property ! 

Oue of the functions of the “ architect ” is to mea- 
sure and value, prospectively or retrospectively, the 
labour about a building; and there has been much 
discussion about rival systems of valuing the mason’s 
work, the carpenter’s work, &c. Does it ever occur 
to the payer to seek among the rest, the “ abstract ” 
and “bill of quantities” of the designer's work ? 
Because I can tell you that the system of measuring 








and valuing ¢Azs, is a hundred times more important 
than that of the carpenter’s work, to every one but 
the carpenter himself, and perhaps even him. On 

this depends the whole character of a nation’s archi- 

tecture,—artistic and economic,—for on this depends 

absolutely and entirely, what manner of men become 

its designers, and hence what kind of design will be 

obtainable. 

The sculptor-architects, from Giotto downwards, to 

whom we owe the ruin of the Gothic in Italy, and 
then Renaissance, “Kunst” (or independent fine 

art), and all debasement,—these men, I believe, and 
certainly our Jones and Wren, were paid time-salaries 
like the present “clerk of works.” It was then 
found works proceeded too slowly, and the present 
wonderful expedient was devised; “the architect” 
(as a late Government paper has it), “to receive a 
commission of five per cent. on the outlay.” To save 
the trouble of estimating Acs work, let it be paid by a 
per-centage on the cost of all other men’s;—a sum 
proportioned, not indeed to what he does, or gets done, 
but to what toil of others he makes the doing of it 
require, ys 

Under either system then, Renaissance or Modern, 
the designer, whether paid by the ¢ime of others, or 
labour of others, required by him, is simply rewarded 
inversely as his utility to the building-owner ; and 
directly as his utility to that other functionary of 
equally modern invention, the middleman or “ con- 
tractor.” It is this latter who ought to pay him, 
and choose him. He is not the owner’s architect, 
but the contractor’s ; for he is his partner. Which 
of their servants ke is considered—whether paid 
directly by the former, or through the hands of the 
latter—and whether said to receive a twenty-first 
| part of the entire outlay, or a twentieth of the trades- 
men’s bills—matters not a straw. If his receipts be 
what these expressions denote, dependent on and pro- 
portional to the trader’s, this makes, to all intents 
and purposes, virtually, and I believe /egal/y, a part- 
nership. Yet we have actually architects gravely 
writing (as Mr. R. Kerr and Mr. Papworth have each 
done in your pages), of their office being, among the 
rest of its maguificences, that of an “ umpire” be- 
tween the contractor and his employer !—a judge in 
his own partner’s cause !—an umpire between that 
partner and their common customer! 

Some time back, there was an action by a wine- 
merchant against a nobleman’s butler, for failing to 
sell, according to agreement, his master’s custom. 
The practice is said to be common for the servants of 
the great to be thus paid by, or be in partnership with, 
the traders that supply the house. It is held, I believe, 
a dishonesty in them; but it renders their position 
the only parallel I know to the normal and sole receg- 
nised one of every “ architect” or “engineer.” 

These fallacies in remuneration have given its face 
to the entire art of the last three centuries. Every 
the least detail is stamped as legibly as with these 
words, Per-centage-paid Design. No matter what 
styles are mimicked, there is as perfect a unity of 
character as throughout the Egyptian, or the three 
Gothic centuries ; and the style will have its name and 
be just as distinct and unmistakable in after ages, to 
the common perception of the vulgar: though they 
may need an antiquary to distinguish the fashions,— 
Renaissance from “Classic,” or ‘“ Strawberry-hill” 
from Puginian.. In no fragment with indication 
of structure or ornament,— whether we call it 
engineering or architecture,—nothing beyond dead 
“filling,” will the popular eye fail to recognise 
instantly the mind and hand of an expenditure-paid 
designer ;—to assign the relic at once to the Per- 
centage Age, and pass it as such with careless con- 
tempt, or some ejaculation at the wondrous follies of 
antiquity. 

The new art, by the way, of De-decorative or Man- 
beaver architecture (commonly called engineering), 
has had, as yet, no critic. When it has, it will be 
seen to have corrupted faster under this fallacy than 
even the decorative art ; having, from Smeaton’s time 
to the present, or in one century, fallen very nearly 
as deep a plunge as the older profession in three. 
Bartholomew remarks on the extraordinary nature of 
the “ decline of skill,” shown in the recourse (if that 
can be called e-course which was never before pos- 
sible) to iron “ girders.” It would be interesting to 
know the authorship of this invention, or rather when 
such a stroke of true engineer-craft was first ventured 
on. Indeed, it was an event of no small moral and 
social significance, when first the expenditure of that 
work and iron to save one head a few figures became 
practicable. On another notable production of the 
art, an architectural critic exclaimed, as to the won- 
derful relations of the manual and mental labour,— 
“Oh, monstrous! But one poor pennyworth of bread 
to all this intolerable lot of sack!” Now surely the 
engineer might have replied with perfect reason,— 
“ What would you have, but what you pay for? No 
man is paid according to amount of thought; then 
why give you any that I can avoid? Like the rest, I 
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am paid according to their labour and iron ; then why 
complain that I give you plenty?” Will men never 
learn that if you pay people in proportion to this or 
that, lines, or letters, or iron, you will get lines, or 


‘ letters, or iron; especially if it costs them no- 


thing ? 

These two professions must perish in cor ‘-mpt, or 
this whole system be repudiated, and ¢ _aers be- 
come, like all other workers, resu/t-paid. The result 
is to be regarded in a triple relation. “ Well build- 
ing,” says old Sir Henry Wotton, “ hath three con- 
ditions—commodity, firmness, and delight.” Now of 
these, the first is quantitative—a foreknown measur- 
able guantity—so much space to be inclosed, divided, 
and sheltered. The second element is one of degree, 
and affecting the first as a quality, thus: how is that 
amount of space to be inclosed, divided, and shel- 
tered? In the frailest mode allowed by law? or in 
some sta':ler mode defined by a stricter law? as, for in- 
stance, the Medisevaland Renaissance one, thatnotimber 
support masonry; or Solomon’s (1 Kingsvi. 6), that the 
carpentry be all removable, as by fire or dvcay, with- 
out affecting the stonework; or the old freemasons’, 
that no piece of material receive cross-strain; or 
Wren’s, that the masonry all poise itself without tiers 
of iron; or Fergusson’s, that the shelt:r be inde- 
pendent of timber, as at Milan Cathedral; or by 
combining the two last excellences, imperishable as 
the Pantneon. In times of real architecture there 
must have been certain recognised degrees of stability, 
structural “orders,” defined by rules like these, 
universally taught or known as “common things ;” 
and so it must be again, and for exch order, from 
the current one, or freest, easiest and frailest, up to 
the strictest, hardest, and most monumental, its own 
scale of designer’s pay ; or factored, to be applied to the 
price for given accommodation. The third element, 
Decoration, again, is quantitative, and independent of 
both the former ; beiog simply so much (or rather, 
so many designs of) ornament; no repetition of 
course counting for anything in the designer’s bill. 
If C, F, D, then be the figures expressing these three 
elements, guantity of commodity, degree of firmness, 
quantity of Decorative design ; the whole charge will 
have the form C F + D. 

Now even the Building Act tells us how to reckon 
C. The fees to district surveyors vary jointly as the 
building’s area and number of stories. This is the 
rule I adopt and could propose, as to the charge for 
the utilitarian part of the architect’s work: only the 
area should be tx¢ernal, to be proportional to results 
independently of means: and thus it bec:mes simply 
a charge of so much per square (or areal unit) of 

flooring, stairs included. But there must be, for 
universal extension of the rule, at least four prices per 
square; the lowest applying to the current order of 
structure, or frailest allowed by the Acts; the second 
where masonry is not allowed to rest on timber; the 
third to uninflammable (or what is commercially called 
fire-proof) building, 7.e. independent of timber except 
in non-essential fittings; and the highest to the really 
fire-proof or monumental order, independent both of 
timber and metal, for essentials. 

Next observe that where portions exactly repeat 
one structural design, from any floor upwards, this is 
not as with mere decoration; but the designer’s 
work must neither be valued so high as if they were 
all different, nor so low as if only one were built : for, 
besides the superintendence, it is often harder to con- 
trive one design that shall suit two or more compait- 
ments of plan, than a design for each. Moreover, 
one mode of valuation would make it the architect’s 
interest to design crystal palaces ; and the other, such 
things as the new canonries adjoining Westminster 
Abbey. But as common sense dictates that the more 
times a pattern is to be repeated, the more valuable 
should it be, I charge in these cases for a mean pro- 
portional between onze and all of the compartments ; 
that is, the floors of so many only are measured as 
-do not exceed the square root of the whole number 
that are similar. 

Thus we dispose of CF, the charge for avy first 
general design, fulfilling written instructions. If 
the instructions be then altered, charge for a second, 
half as much as for the first. It will teach people 
to know their minds. Again, the childish trick of 
getting one man’s design executed by another, we can 
check by letting it be understood that if we promise 
to obtain no copyright we double the charge. 


_ For the second stage, detail design, including spe- 
cifications and all working drawings, except of orna- 
ment, either the same charge C F, or some fixed por- 
tion thereof (but for the present say the whole), is 
to be repeated. 

Thirdly, for the decorative detail, we can only have 
a fixed price per drawiog or model, of such as does 


not represent any natural object; a second for such | 


as is vegetable ; a third for animal; and a fourth for 
human form. Of course a design has no right to de- 
pend on anything the designer himself cannot model, 
and indeed this was never dreamt of till quite re- 


cently. Observe, again, that by a just valuation, no 
mock features, or what Professor Willis calls ‘“‘ Decora- 
tive construction,” from a Victoria-tower down to a 
“ buttresset,” finding any place in the designer’s bill, 
either as utilitarian design or ornament; all these 
things will speedily disappear. When only real orna- 
ment pays, real alone will be designed. 

Lastly, for Superintendence and successful com- 
pletion, there must plainly be a charge in a fixed ratio 
to the sum of the two last, or the whole detail design, 
structural and decorative together ; and I should think 
their identical price repeated, not too much, provided 
always that this payment be deferred till the success 
be in some slight degree tested. It should not become 
due till the work have been an agreed number of 
years in use uninterrupted by any repair. 

By any just system, and by this, any projector who 
really knows his wants, would be able to fix at the 
outset his precise expenditure on design and superin- 
tendence, however ignorant of that required in any 
other branch of the work. Again, in inviting a com- 
petition, the fixing a maximum cost would (far from 
being necessary, as at present) be hardly advantageous 
to any one. The things to fix, besides the amounts 
of room, are (1) the Order of stability ; (2), whether 
the construction be without reference to air or sani- 
tary laws,—as at present,—or how much space, if 
any, made self-ventilative ; (3), whether “decorative 
construction” be admitted, and, if so, the mass thereof 
in cubic feet; (4), whether decorative material— 
uncarved—be admitted, and, if so, the portion of the 
whole outlay allotted thereto; (5), whether plastering, 
or plaster imitations, be admitted internally, or exter- 
nally, or both, and the amount of either in cubic feet ; 
(6), the order of decoration, namely, whether admitting 
no natural representation, or vegetable only, or animal, 
or humao; and (7), the ratio the decorative outlay 
may bear to the whole, it being always necessary that 
separate estimates of the necessary and the decorative 
work be insisted on. No competition where these 
particulars, af /east, have not been fixed, cau be 
regarded as anything but a silly and mischievous kind 
of lottery; andif the State put down lotteries, it might 
consistently make such rules as to prevent them in 
this absurd di:guise. 

There is one more great fallacy in your correspon- 
dent’s scheme. He advises architects not to compete 
* unless at least two premiums are offered.” But no 
projectors, unless grossly deluded as to their own 
interests, or dishonestly sacrificing those of the public, 
would ever offer a second premium. I know of no 
other throwing away of money so demonstrably a 
pure mischief. For observe: in every memorable 
competition, the second “ premium ” (as it has been 
deceitfully called, for no purchase-money for drawings 
has any right to be called a “ premium ” at all),—the 
second, if not the first (for in the Westminster Palace-+ 
case I believe it was the first),—has simply gone to 
purchase the largest number of strokes. Of course 
it has: nothing more natural or more just, if a second 
set of drawings was bound to be bought and only one 
building to be erected. “Look,” say the judges, 
“ what unwearied industry is here, what talent and 
‘enterprise!’ Can we have the heart to leave all this 
unrewarded, and wasted to the world, merely because 
it seems yonder rough dranght, of not a tenth the 
labour, and no striking ability, would have answered 
our purpose better had there been no further choice?” 
Of course not. Can we blame them? The error 
was the primal one of promising to buy what nobody 
wanted. If prize contests in architectural fancy 
drawing are thought desirable, give them by all means, 
O noble art-patrons, but don’t steal the money. 
Raise it openly for this purpose,—not under pretence 
of expenditure on a public building. 

But, now observe what this “‘ second prize” neces- 
sarily comes to be,—I am not speaking of sculptural, 
or pure fine-art contests; they are another affair,— 
but in architecture it amounts (if made a rule) to 
nothing in the world but the sale of a name by 
auction ; any man may buy it, as Didius bought the 
name “Imperator.” The hatter who bought the 
first choice of a seat to hear Jenny Lind would be 
most useful in this capacity. Well, then, what I 
would propose is, that every building committee 
should save the community all this waste of Indian 
ink, and utilize this superfluous ambition, by simply 
advertising thus, “ A single preminm only; but the 
title of ‘ First of the Architects rejected,’ for this 
building, will be sold at the Auction Mart, at twelve, 
for one precisely.” Thus the victorious hatter, or 
what not, would “be called Darius his cousin,” a 
handsome contribution would be elicited, but, above 
all, this would save the debasing of design and 
debauching of public taste therein, by such designs as 
the majority of those lately hung in Wes'minster 
| Hall; half of which, never being meant for adoption, 





| but only for a hizh place among the fourteen great 
rejected; never would have been produced had no 
secondary rewards been held out. 

E. L. GARBETT. 











ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BOLDMERF, 
SUTTON COLDFIELD, WARWICKSHIRE. 


THE foundation-stone of this church was laid by 
the Countess of Bradford on the 10th of September, 
1856, and the building, which is in the Early Deco- 
rated style, was consecrated on Tuesday, the 29th of 
September last (being St. Michael’s day), by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

The church is situated about two miles from the 
town of Sutton Coldfield, on the high road leading 
from Birmingham to Lichfield, and with the church- 
yard occupies an acre and a quarter of land, which, 
together with a site for the parsouage and 55 acres of 
glebe land, is the gift of the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, 
rector of Sutton Coldfield, and patron of the new dis- 
trict. The church at present consists only of a nave, 
chancel, and tower; but provision has been made (by 
introducing shafts and arches for the openings into 
the aisles), for the further extension of the building, as 
the increasing population may require. The total 
length from east to west, including the chancel, is 
102 feet; and the width, 28 feet. It contains 350 
sittings, 275 of which are free. The material of the 
outer walls is grey limestone, with white Hollington 
stone dressings; and the interior masonry is of Bath 
stone. The roof is of timber, stained and varnished, 
that over the chancel being formed into an arched 
and panelled ceiling. 

The floor is paved with Minton’s black, red, and 
buff tiles, in an appropriate pattern. The east window 
is of elegant design, and contains five compartments. 
which we should much like to see filled with stained 
glass. The sittings are open, and made of deal, 
stained and varnished, as are also the stalls and read- 
ing desk, which are decorated with poppyheads, well 
executed: the communion-table and lectern are of 
oak, and there is a stone credence on the south side. 
The chief ornament of the nave consists in a very 
handsome stone pulpit, the gift of the architect : the 
font was presented by the incumbent, the Rev. E. H. 
Kittoe, a beautiful altar cloth by the Countess of 
Bradford, the very elegant communion-plate was the 
gift of Miss Pimm, and two tables of the Command- 
ments, illuminated, by the Rev. W. M. Gregory. The 
architect is Mr. J. F, Wadmore, of London, and the 
work was executed by Mr. Highway, of Walsall, to 
whom praise is due for the excellent way in which 
the design has been carried out, We regret to hear 
that, although the contract amounted only to 2,665/. 
there is still a deficiency of 700/. to be collected from 
friends and well-wishers, to so good an undertaking. 
A parsonage-house has lately been erected by the 
incumbent, the grounds of which adjoin the church- 
yard. 








A SHORT CUT BY A LONG ROUTE. 


ABOUNDING in fine street lines which require but 
little opening or extension, this London of ours is a 
standing reproach to us, It is needless to recite how 
many improvements have been suggested by the 
Builder in all quarters of the metropolis: suppose, 
then, we take them up point by point, or line after 
line; and that, for the sake of facility in dealing with 
them, we only suggest such as demand not wholesale 
clearances, but short exteasions, or partial enlarge- 
meuts, 

That we should remain wholly stagnant whilst our 
neighbours are modernising and embellishing Paris, 
is wholly unaccountable: every blot, such as the 
Temple-bar gate, Middle-row Holbora, Oxtord-street, 
and Tottenhum-court barriers, the Suho and Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields impermeability, with other “ disgraces,” 
too numerous to mention, are exactly as they were 
bequeathed to us! 

Well, we can’t help it, There is no fand on which 
to draw for great public improvements, and there 
seems to be no aithority constituted for the purpose 
of carrying out grand metropolitan structural pro- 
jects. Some that are in process of gestation, such as 
Farringdon-street, and Victoria-street, Westminster, 
lie in chaotic ruin: so be it. 

With such facts before us, it may be thought idle 
to talk of any advance in the arrangement of great 
thoroughfares ; nevertheless, as an introduction, and 
superadded to the hundred and one leading routes of 
intercommunication already laid down, there is a 
grand trunk line, central to the west end, which, as 
it leads direct from the north from Hampstead, 
and from Regent’s-park, is worth jotting down by 
the way: it is tce dire:t cut of Baker-strect and the 
Audley streets (up to Audley-end) into Curzon-street. 
If this way were cat on in a right line, it would 
strike out on Piccadilly, straight through Hamilton- 
place, disclosing the Green-park at one end, the 
Regent’s at the other! 

Lines of street like this, revealing at either end 
verdure and fine trees, are the greatest ornaments to 
acity. Buker-street, being now couverted, or rapidly 
merging, into gay shops, is the main artery from the 
densely-peopled neighbourhood of John’s-wood, Port- 
land-town, &c.: it bisects the great quarter extending 
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from Tottenhom-court-road to Notting-hill, and’ from 
Piccadilly to Hampstead 

A little care and a little money expended’ on the 
opening out of such a causeway wou'ld not be thrown 
away. The crooked strait of Park-lane hes: been an 
old blain, and a chronic ¢ mplaint : the equipages of 
nobles, as well as the cabs, have borne with it 
philosophically : it was too crank and circuitous for 
omuibuses, aud the same faults consign-it, so for as 
tlie public is concerned, to the average: traffic of’ a 
third-rate street. 

Whilst wars and romours of wars disturb the minds 
and shake the interests of the community, it is not 
very probable that extensive plans of demolition and 
reconstruction can be carried out ; but improvements 
of existing routes, which require only a little elongation 
and’ emendétion, might in a measure redeem: the 
time; meanwhile; by such advances the metropolis 
would be the more prep»red fur the commencement 
of grand structures, and for those open: circumjacent 
places without. which meritorious achievements in 
architeeture are useless or ridiculous. 

Whatever’ improvement be made at the: issue of 
Park-lane into Piccadilly—and there is no great 
thoroughfare of the west end so inadequate to: the 
traffic—that same line would go in wid’ of the great 
north line of' Baker-s'reet. Humilton-place is in the 
direct range, and it would also come into the-slightly 
sweeping curve of the lane; but as there-are some 
costly mansions in the way of the Audley-street: con- 

- tinvation, that route might, by a slight’ enrvature, 
strike through Little Stanhope-street into: Hertford- 
street, and so by Down-street to Piceadilly. 

_ As to the conservancy of retired state in: favour of 
some cight residences in Hamilt'n-place; it. can 
scarcely be maintained that the population of London 
must be restrained from using an open street! already 

i flagged, and complete ; that street betng-in the 
irect line of way: that they must continue: am in- 

creasing traffic by the old upmll, crooked, and narrow 
lane, in order that those few magnates may: enjoy un- 
disturbed repose in their “cul de sac?” If so, 

Atcts of Parliament'and valuation juries can be viewed 


attraction, not with any thought of making any prac- 
tical use of’their study, but by a spontaneous opening 
out to their appretension of the hidden beauties 
which. the ancient remnants contained. They began 
to make long pedestrian tours. from village to village 
to sketch and study. the architecture of the churches, 
and their minds and their sketch-books beeame filled 
with the details of trae Christian architecture, almost 
before the thought occurred to thea: of’ turning them 
to practical account.. At the same time, but quite 
unknown to these humble architectural students, a 
feeling of compuuction began to become prevalent at 
the low estate to which the houses of prayer were 
being reduced, and a noble spirit began to show itself 
here and’ there for remedying theirdishonour: The 
union of these two-germs of better things las led to 
the revival which is now happily rife. among us: 
About the time I am referring to, an immense imr 
pulse was given to the reformation of architecture by 
the carlier publications of Pugin. His “ Contrasts,” 


remarkable writer. This, however, is quite certain, 
that no man, Puginvalone excepted, has so strongly 
influenced the undertaking we: have in hand; and no 
single individual, not himself a professed artist, has in 
our'times exercised so wonderful: an influence over 
the art of his day. Our opponents detest him as they 
did Pugin and ttie ecclesiologist'before him, and find in 
his writings abundant grounds for reiterating, accord- 
ing to their custom, the:charges of enthusiasm, exag- 
geration, inconsistency, and the like. It is probable 
that‘all unflinching reformers: are more or less open 
to such charges ; but im spite of all'this, the effect of 
his writings has been enormous; and, in the main, 
most: beneficial! Among the many directions in which 
Mr: Ruskin las inflaenced' our revival, may be men- 
tioned one which, though liable to: be carried to excess, 
is nevertheless of considerable importance—I mean 
the attention he has calléd' to the merits: of the 
mediseval architecture of Italy, which had hitherto 
been viewed: as-an impure: style meriting little atten- 





published'in 1835, most vividly: exposed the abject | tion, but’ which: is now found to contain a mass of 
meanness which pervaded the architecture of the | material, which, if judiciously used; will supply many 
day, and’ while it enraged the majority of our archi-| a hiatus in our own architecture; and greatly aid us 
tects, it excited others most strongly to press forward in our future developments aud adaptations. More 
towards better things. His “‘Irae Principles of important still is the study which has of late years 
Pointed' Architecture,” which appeared in 1841, was been given to the French architecture of the thirteenth 
a gigantic step in advance. It grappled at once with | and fourteenth centuries, especially the former, which 
all the fallacies which had’ corrupted modern archi- for vigour of sentiment and masculine boldness: is 
tecture, and established a cde of rules founded upon unequalled among-tle works of the Middle Ages, and 
common sense, utility, aud truth; while his being, as it were; the great central type of Pointed 
** Apology,” which came out @ little later, showed architecture; claims: ftom: each nation of Europe an 
the necessity of falling: back upon our national. style, ‘amount of study and attention second only to that 
and its ready applicability to every: requirement of demanded of’ each for-the-indigenous: art of his own 
our day: In the meantime, the success of his own | country. 

personal labours was truly astonishing; not only were, Let us now consider for a: moment whiat is the 
the advances he made in the revival of Pvinted position inthis: great’ revolutionary movement which 
architecture mst: rapid, showing genius in every | we have-succeeded in-attaining: I think I may, in the 
touch;—this was in fact the smallest of his achieve- first’ place, say that we—that is to say, such of us as 
ments,—he actually revived by his own hand, or liis have followed up the subject witht zeal and’ care—have 
own personal exertions, nearly every one of its sub- ' succeeded in obtaining a fair-Anowledye-of Medieval 
sidiary arts. Architectural carving and sculpture, | architecture whether at’ home or abroad, and of 
stained glass, decorative painting, metal work whether’ mastermg its general principles So far as this goes 
in brass’ or wrought iron, gold and silver work, | we have fairly cleared: the: ground’ before: us, so: that 





as engines of public administration so far only: as re- 


Istes to the property of merchants, of traders; or of | 


the mob. Men in.authority have x great repugnance 
to the practice of their own favourite’ m:xim, 
“debellare superbos.” 

The Dean and Chap'er of Westminster, te wom 
the little intervening garden strip belongs, are too 
well known for their /iderality as to public free ad- 
missions to cause any uneasivess with regard'to their 
charitable concession of a great public necessity. 





MR. SCOTT ON THE PRESENT POSITION 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS: OF THE: RE- 
VIVAL OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


At the meeting of the Yorkshire A rehiteetural Society 
held at Doncaster, on the 23rd:ult. Mr; Seott read'a 





jewellery, enamelling, embroidery, woven textures, | there is-no more difficulty for a student: im making 
paper-hangings, encaustic tiles, the manufacture of himself acquainted with Gothic than with the so-called 
furniture, and even of ordinary houseliold. crockery- . Classic architecture: this is no small achievement, to 
ware; all felt the: impress of liis hand and’ of his have thoroughly mastered the grammar of our art. 
genius. Shortly after Pugin became publicly known, ' Secondly;—We have revived a general’ feeling: in 
the same cause began to be-vigorously taken up im our | favour of the* study: of Medigval architecture, and 


‘own church.. The:soc‘eties formed:in convection with a féeling most strong and’ wide-spread’ in favour of 
| both universities werefillowed up by othersio all parts: its revival: Thirdly,—We have actually: succeeded, 


ofthe country. That-vigorons periodical, “The Ecclesi- ' and that to the fullest extent, in the revival’ and’ re- 
ologist,” though its zeal (in its early days) often out, | establishment of our-style, so far as relates to ecc/e- 
stepped the dictates of discretion; and’its critiques too | siastical’‘purposes. Norevolution was’ ever; so: far as 
often evinced the effects of party-feeling and indi- | it. goes; more-complete; for while forty, years ago nu 
vidual partialities; did immense service in. exposing’ one in building a new church would’ ever have 
the désecration and’ degradations to: which our old: dreamed of making-it' Gothic, no one now‘dreams of 
churches were subjected, and in promulgating correct making: it’ anything: else. Whiatever may have been 
principles of ecclesiastical’ architecture and’ arrange- ' our-failures:or short-comings, in this’ we have been 
ment. A noble feeling for the subject rapidly spread thoroughly: and’ perfectly successful, that we: have 


paper on. this. subject. First urging the import- | itself'among all classes ; the zeal’ for church-building | completely revolitiunized* our ecclesiastical’ architec- 


ance of the movement against “he: vernseelar | 20 restoration greatly outrun the increased know- 
architecture of the dy,” he pointed: out what: was-re- | ledge. Acts of individual munificence multiplied on 
quired of.a national s'yle, and proceeded'thus:— all hands, and an entirely new state of things came 

I would ask how our prevailing architte'nre has. bout. 0 ’ . . " 
fulfilled the conditions demanded of a nationalstyle?| The latest, perhaps, among the steps taken by the 
It is: idle to say that it has failed in the falfilment ; | more earvest-mioded church architects was a due 
it: bas. absolutely. reversed every one of them. In- appreciation of the necessity for truthfulness of mate- 
stead of imbuing the popular mind with an instinctive rial and genuineness of construction. Internal details 
love and perception: of beanty, it has:utte-ly-extin- | were at first in plaster or cement instead of stone; 
guished those perceptions, and apparently substituted | deal was grained to imitate oak, and plaster jointed to 
a preference of everything mean and‘ugly; so-that look like stone. These inconsistencies were but slowly 
whilst formerly the humblest structure: evineet' an! got rid of. Those, however, who followed church 
innate sentiment of propriety and correetness of form ' architecture with earnestness and witha worthy sense 
in its designer, such buildivgs are now disgusting to! of its claims (and they were and are still but a little 
any:cultivated. eye. Tne churehes: byqueattted to us band) at length attained to the courage requisite to 
by our forefathers, and which once beaned with | follow. it up: io all the truthfulness and substan- 
beauty, every part of which showed the utmost core. tiality of ancient work. Our wa'ls became as thick 
for nobleness: of des‘gn, and which in the: humbiest’| and more solid; our timbers often as stout, though 
villages were perhaps models of pleasing: andiimpre:- ' not so often of the true heart of oak ; our seating as 


ture. Our-opponents:may secretly grieve over it or 
may publicly deride it’ as a fasion of the day—an 
' affectation: of liigh cliurchmen, or a: dream of senti- 
mentulists; bot; say’ what they will of it; the fact 
remains ‘that’ the: base architecture of the churches of 
| thirty years back is overthrown, and’ the noble style 
lof our Medizeval forefathers’ re-established on its 
‘ruins. This: fact’ is as indisputable as the Renais- 
| sance of the-sixteenth century. It is'too late-for our 
| opponents to wince, and’ object;, and’ bring forward 
' sapient arguments which are as potent against their 
own Renaissance as against’ ours ;—the revolution is 
completed; and ne‘ther their wrath nor-their lamenta- 
tions will reverse it: 

The next*point which we may chroniclé-is this— 
that we lave a staff of: architects who are well able 
to carry on the success which has been achieved. 
True it is that, thongh our movement is yet young, 
‘the hand’ of death has not spared our ranks. Oar 





sive simplicity, became degraded and disfigared by | mas-ive; our arches, columns, aud internal ornaments! leader has long since been taken ftom us,, and 
meannesses of every description, and: were: treated | as uniformly of stone as in the ancient churches. But: several of the most zealous of our: fellow-labourers 
with no more love or veneratiou thaw if they had‘ been | what was the consequence to ourselves 9—simply that;' have been removed. Yet, thank God, we remain a 
stables or cow-sheds ; while, if a new: church was we could not produce a church, though we built at | zealous and vigorous band, and. our ranks are con- 
needed, unless, indeed, its position rendered it an ob- | prices so low as would have astonished our fathers, at. tinually being. strengthened by. earnest-minded and 
ject worthy of the high-pressure system before named, | anything like the estimate of the multitude of our | talented recruits; so that’ the number of really-effi- 
it was in nine cases out of ten erected without’ the | competitors, who cared for none. of these things, and cient champions:is ever on the increase. There is, 
smallest regard to beauty, and often iu a style of the | who brought forward showy drawings of highly orna- | too, a goodly number of young men, as yet unknown 
most abject baseness. mented churches, backed by estimates. 20 per cent.!to the world, whose whole souls are devoted to our 

(The paper then reerred to the cost of churclies in| lower than those we could venture upon for much | work, and whose whole time and energy are expended 
the Greek style, put up when the first movement)! plainer and more homely-looking buildings. It is| im. its. fartherance; these young: architects form @ 
was made in favour of church buildiog;, and‘ of the | this which was and still continues the hinderance to ' noble army’ in reserve who will speedi'y come for- 
debased works which followed in the era of “‘che-p the progress of genuine church architecture, and | ward and do battle in our cause, and will form most 
churches.” Better feelings, however, began to be-.! which makes our revival appear to many a thing of efficient successors to those who first lifted up its 
come more general.) _ frivolity and fashion rather than of deep and earnest | standard. 

It so happened, as if by an over-ruling Providence, ' feeling. Still more important evidence in favour of what we 
that about this time a secret and almost unconscious! When it had arrived at this stage, our revival was have been doing is the way in which our churches 
progress was being made in the study and’ apprecia- strongly influenced by a new and most wonderful ' have come to be cared for: Instead of the abject and 
tion of our ancient churches. Some few:architects, champion—TI need hardly say that I reer to Mr. | contemptuous neglect with which they were formerly 
chiefly young men, who had hardly commenced prac-.' Ruskin. I cannot trust myself with the task of com-. treated, we find them now everywhere being restored 
tice, had been drawn towards: them by an irresistible menting upon the works of this most e!oquent and ; to seemly order. New churches rise in every direc- 
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tion, the majority of them simple structures, as suits 
the enormous practical demands of the day, but others 
on &@ more magnificent scale, proving that while not 
losing sight of the urgent demands of a teeming 
population, we are not, on the other hand, unmindful 
of the exalted claims of the temples of God. Church 
arrangement, agaiv, once so utterly lost sight of, is 
now fairly appreciated and understood. The wretched 
fallacies and shameless shams of the day are by the 
Gothic revivers utterly repudiated, and truthfulness 
established as the guiding star of all they undertake. 
The subsidiary arts of architectural sculpture and 
carving, decorative painting, stained glass, metal 
work, encaustic ‘jles, and everything which is wanted 
for the decoration of a building,.are making advances 
more or less concarrently with architecture itself. 
Another of our successes is the advance made in the 
uses of varied materials, such as brick and tile of 
different colours, marbles, serpentine, polished granite, 
alabaster,.and stones of varied hues, in such a way as 
to enhance the beauty of our buildings. Though these 
elements of beauty belong to all time, they had been 
utterly neglected at the period of our revival, and 
have reassumed the importance which belongs to them 
concurrently with the revolution in architectural taste. 
Even metallic construction, the great practical de- 
velopment of our day, has by our vernacular architects | 
been in a great degree neglected as an esthetic ele- | 
ment, but assumes new beauties, thoroughly adapted 
to.its conditions, when it comes into the hands of our 
revivalists. 
Thus far I have dwelt only upon the bright side : 
I will now point out some of the drawbacks from 
whieh our cause is suffering. The first of these I 
believe to be architeetural competitions. At first 
sight nothing would appear more likely to ‘serve as 
incentives to progress than such competitions, and it 
may be that in a healthy state of art such might 
really be the case, and even now that it may be so in 
a few exceptionable instances ; but. at:a time like the 
present, when, by the long prevalence of a foreign 
style in which no one took a :personal itterest, all 
feeling for architeeture, and all instinctive perception 
(on the part of the public). of beauty of:furm, had been 
extinguished, it must be elear that little is to be ex- 
pected for competitions in which a chance assembly 
of persons, probably without knowledge or taste, are 
to be the judges. So obvious has it become, that in 
nine cases out of ten those who have had the seleetion 
of designs in such competitions have been utterly in- 
capable of distinguishing what is good or bad, and that 
a certain trashy showiness, backed by.an estimate un- 


We seem as a nation to have lost that instinctive eye 
for beauty which it is quite clear that our forefathers 
possessed, but which we see gradually failing during 
the three last centuries till at the commencement of 
the much vaunted nineteenth it had become almost 
wholly extinguished. This defeet spoils nine-tenths 
of the works of our day in whatever style. Every 
architect would do well to mistrust himself, more or 
less, on this point, and to use every effort to cultivate 
his perceptions of beauty. Like persons who having 
long been pent up in a close unwholesome atmosphere 
cease to perceive its noxiousness, we are so surrounded 
with ugliness that our senses are blunted and our 
instinctive perceptions deadened. It is only by ac- 
customing our eyes to objects.of a contrary influence 
that this .can be corrected. We should seize every 
opportunity of visiting, contemplating, and drawing 
from works of a. better age, particularly of those which 
we select as in some degree our models; we should, 
in our houses, surround ourselves with prints, photo- 
graphs, and models of the works of such periods, not 
as copies, but as means of influencing our natural 


——e 


ordinary architee‘ure from the abject condition to 
which it has been brought down, are objects worthy 
of the highest artistic effort—but we look for some- 
thing far beyond such negative success ; we aim.at 
reudering our cities worthy of the great age in which 
we live—at rendering every object, however humble 
its purposes, a.source of pleasure and an element. of 
beauty, at rendering our public buildings glorious 
productions of art, and our private houses delightful, 
not only'to their inhabitants, but to every passer by, 
and, finally, at restoring to our population that in- 
stinctive perveption and delight in beauty of form of 
whieh they have so long been destitute. ‘To realise 
all this-we need only the united efforts of our archi- 
tects and the active sympathy of those who feel ‘an 
interest in the object. This unity of action must 
‘evinee itself:not only in the earnest. determination on 
ithe part of-every architect who has the cause at heart 
‘to do his. part, and that as energetically as if the whole 
work depened on his single efforts, in thus regene- 
rating our secu'ar architicture; but it must show 
itself a'so'in united aim, and as far as possible in a 





senses and counteracting the baneful influences to 


united view of the means by which our object is to be 


which they are hourly subjected; we should, above attained. We must not dissipate our force by work- 
all, habituate our eye to search out and delight in the ing each on a different basis, but must strive to work 
exquisite forms of nature’s productions. These are [spon the same data, and press forward in the same 
ever the great Aope of art, for their beauties remain | direction. We must not _ assume the ree 
untouched, be the works of man never so degraded, as our ground work, another the Tudor style, and a 
and ever remain as the nucleus and germ on which third that of the fourteeath ary ce ee 
art may be regenerated. as to our point de départ has been hitherto 
I now come, however, to the great hinderance to the great hinderance to our success. What I have 
the perfect success of our revival, and the great object | already said of the unreasonableness of supposing 
which we must set before us in all our future efforts. | Gothic architecture good for churches, and classic 
The hinderance referred to is the absurd supposition for houses, applies also to the varieties of Gothic 
that Gothic arehi‘ecture is exclusively and intrinsically ‘architecture -itself. We have by almost univer- 
ecclesiastical. Every form of architecture may in i sil consent adopted the style of the later part 
some sense be sa‘d to be religious, for each succeeding | “i the reg me or _ beginning of oo 
style has both arisen and culmioated in the temple, fourteenth, as the ground work on which to rede- 
and has thence spread itself through all other classes ) velope our eccles‘astical architecture. Consistency, 
of building. How little do we know of the architec- then, demands.that the same basis should be chosen for 
ture of Egypt or Greece but from their a a pot Leahy It ; the noblest _— “ss 
scarcély know:even what their houses were like. our indigen: us art, and, as I am convinced, 
the hae we possess, it is true, many stupendous nob‘est style of architecture which has ever prevailed, 
the Semple, “Aad'lt fo aaty ie, in come sap thet shea oot Toes dpiate-sotn, es epelapame 
e temple. And it is only in the same way that ‘shou it from sty " 
that of the Middle Ages a ecclesiastical. True it energies and bringing frivolity into our movemrnt ? 
is, that its most glorious efforts were devoted to | The sty le-we have by common consent chosen for our 
ager. —— its religivus buildings neh ve more | ies - ae canly eee pale ce aage - 
orious as its religion was more pure; but the same e ap) 0 
pe Pe fit every ae class of building, | utmost facility, and whatever is valuable in subsequent 
>| riper ° . ° 
and we know infinitely more of the secular works of Varieties .may readily be translated back into this 
our Medigeval forefathers than of those of any of the | noblest phase. On this, therefore, let us all begin, as. 


blushingly low, would beat the most meritorious work | 2ations of antiquity whose architecture we absurdly | the firm foundation on which all have agreed to build, 


of art, that architects of real ‘feeling and skill have 


suppose to he so suited to secular uses. We possess for without a common ground-work no united effort 


gradually withdrawn themselves from an ordeal from | in numbers the town-halls, the palaces, the town and | can exist, avd no new style be generated. Having 


which so little was.to be hoped. The consequence is 
that, with all the suecess which I have claimed forour 
revival, the great majority of works which it has given 
rise to are not the productions of those who have 
promoted or care a straw for it, but of men picked up 
by chance, who only follow our style as the fashion of 
the day, have never studied old examples, mueh less 
worked out any original developments of their own, 
and are quite incapable of producing anything above 
the very tamest mediocrity. The works carried out 
by the leaders of our movement, or by those who have 
devoted heart and soul to it, are: but a mere frictional 
minority ;.so that, though the success of the revival 
as a great moral facet is only the more indis- 
putably proved by those who care nothing for 
the matter, being compelled by the force of public 
opinion to follow it,—its actual artistic suceess is 
most seriously impeded and its charzcter deplorably 
lowered by the unfortunate circumstance that most of 
its productions are by men who utterly neglect the 
study of their art. This evil is farther increased: by 
the appointment of architects from motives wholly 
unconnected with ‘their professioual:competency. A 
particular architect is the son or nephew of’a member 
of the: committee,—a friend. of some large subscriber, 
—a townsman,—a native of thescountry,—a pleasant 
fellow;—or anything in-the world is:too often con- 

i a reason ‘for his appointment, provided only 
that skill in his profession be not named ;—if it is so, 
a hundred objections are at once started: indeed, there 
are whole: districts in-which a real church architect is 
never by any chance employed ; and even in London 
itself they are almost systematically excluded; and 
there are at this ‘moment men of the highest talent 
and knowledge doing next to nothing, while mere 
tyroes and adventarers are execatiug the works which 
are unjustly withheld from them. 

A seeond hinderance .of the same class is, that a 
multitude of architects who join cur ranks seem to 
have little or no appreciation of intrinsic beauty. This 
arises from the low condition to which.architectaral 
art had generally fallen, and it has become so engrained 
into the English constitution, that nothing but a de- 
termined .effort on the part: of each student. of archi- 
tecture and df each individual architect —an effort 


country houses, the warehouses, and even the agricul- | once, however, agreed on a common basis, our course 
tural buildings, built and made use of by the same | must’be-perfectly free and unfettered. Our aim, it 
men who erected our cathedrals and parish churches; is true, mast still be oxe—to construct on this basis 
and we find the same architecture pervading them-all, @ style which will meet every exigency of our day; 
only shaping itself in each instance to the reqnire- |, bat in ‘following up that aim there is the utmost 
ments and uses of the particular structure. Why, scope for individual talent, and for the most exalted 
then, should we call the style which produced all these , efforts of ‘individual gevins. The greater the number 
varied buildings, “Ecclesiastical,” or imagine it only of minds brought to bear upon this work, the more 
suited to religious uses? Our revival his hitherto, copious’will be the regeuerated art, so only that <all 
assumed a character almost exclusively ecclesiastical; Work npon'the same foun‘ation and aspire to the same 
I rejoice in this, because it is following the course | result. ‘Phat ove foundation being the highest point 
common. to.all genuine styles of art, and because it yet attained ‘by the genui: e arts of modern civilization, 
shows that we have devoted to religion the first-‘ruits amd-that result the development upon it of a style at 
of our labour; but it is not to be argued from this once bevntiful and glorious, trathfully symbolizing 
that our revived style is unsuited to other uses, any , the greatness wh'ch belongs to our period in the bis- 
more than that those of Ezypt and Greece were only | tory of human progress ; and investing every require- 
applicable to temples. It was church architecture , ment, every art, muterial, and inveution of our age, 
which first demanded our. reformation ; it was the low with a beauty proportioned to its intrinsic and prac- 
estate to which the House of God was reduced that | tical woith,-and-accordant wirh that of our ecclesias- 
first made us appreciate its necessity, and it was the | tical-stractures ; thus uniting our religious and secular 
beauty of the ancient charches with which our land | @rebitecture in one perfect, noble, and harmovious 
is so thickly:stndded thst first suggested to us how | Whdle. ‘This—this is an object worthy of the bighest 
that. reformation was.to-be effected. We have, so far efforts of art; nor is it a chimerical or a visionary 
as churches are concerned, completely revolutionized | #im, bat ome which needs only our united labours’ for 
our architecture, and completely revived a lost style. | # few short years to ensure its perfect realization. 

So far as that is concerned, our duty is now to prese 








forward, to develope, to make the revived style our 
own, to adapt it in every way to our own waats, to 
our own ritual, and to the demands, whatever they 
may be (so only that they are legitimate and just), of 
our own day. In this a noble prospect lies. be‘ore:us, | 


MR. E. B. DENISON ON MODERN GOTHIC 
AND DONCASTER CHURCH. 

At the meeting of the same society be‘ore whom Mr 

Scot’s,paper was read, Mr. Denison made an address 


and, with all our hinderances, I think we are in a fair of considerable length in the new church on the 
way for realising it. What J have now to urge is, Guthic characteristics of the building, with incidental 
that the refurmation ‘thus successfully effected in observations on modern Gothic work and its short- 
church architecture must be carried into other comiags. The addriss is fully reported in the Don- 
branches of building * * %* * * ) caster Gazette. a ontiee —- to a Las 
The .remains, however, which are left to us, «re, Of it under the atter headivg. r commenting 
not so.scarce as to fail in furnishing elements .and | on what he termed 5 Peony be rd a 
suggestions ou which to construct a glorious style of and unobserviog practice of a nee do'Italt 2 
secular architecture. The generating of sucha style Of setting Gothic gp Se t “fs . ‘de of the 
is a truly noble task. It is one to whieh I have of 3 * Ba oP carn as to the inside 
late years devoted a ‘la roportion of my thoughts | ¥4, — : 
and aaron and it se leet which, She more | In this ehurch another of ‘the common ‘Gothic 
fullow:up,-the more convinced I.am of the magnifi- mistakes bas been avoided, I mean that truly .con- 
cence of its capabilities. To redeem our towns from temptible:oue of trying to umke a filse pretence of 





Prolonged during‘ their whole career—will, get over it., 


almost womitigated.ugliness,—to raise.the.tone of our ' great:size-by cutting it up into a mulitude of emall 
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parts. This again has arisen from the same tendency 
which I spoke of before, to mistake the fundamental 
distinctions between Gothic and Grecian building for 
distinctions between good Gothic and bad. People 
have fancied that because you do not appreciate the 
real size of St. Peter’s at Rome, till you find that an 
angel’s thumb is as thick as your own leg, or some 
such measure, whereas the length of St. Alban’s 
Abbey and most of our great Gothic churches, appears 
almost infinite from the arches being quite beyond the 
power of the eye to count them at once, therefore, 
you have only to cut up a building or a window into 
a great many distinct parts, aud it must needs look 
large and Gothic. And on paper of course it does. 
Nobody could tell from the drawing of the church 
that this east window is forty-eight feet high, for 
instance, especially from those deceptive abominations 
called “ elevations,” which flatten everything to one 
dull and dead level, so that one can hardly wonder 
that those who are continually employed in making 
and looking at them, and sending them down to be 
worked from, and faucying they have then done their 
business, should always lose the power of appreciating 
the value of depth and shade, and massiveness, and 
think no more of a Gothic building as a picturesque 
thing, which ought to harmonise with nature, than I 
should in making the working drawings of a clock. 
But this notion of producing a cheap effect of great 
size by a multiplication of little bits, is a mere vulgar 
and ignorant mistake, and is, as it ought to be, always 
visited with the severe retribution of making the 
building look really worse than it need do, and not 
better. Look at the ccmetery chapel here—or pro- 
bably aoywhere—with its paltry little windows with 
gingerbread-looking tracery: a splendid result of 
competition plans, by the way. On paper that thing 
would look like a good-sized church; and if all its 
parts could have been about twice their present size, 
and therefore the building eight times as big, the 
details would have been about the right size for such 
achurch. But as it is, it is a sort of Gothic baby- 
house; and so are these chapels generally ; and so 
they will continue until this mischievous modern 
notion of getting great effects out of small materials 
is eradicated: which of course it never wili be so 
long as architects find that the most showy drawing 
for the money is pretty sure to be selected in a com- 
petition. I am far from meaning to charge the 
original plans of this church with any conscious 
tendency towards this error; but I am convinced that 
the three east windows would have had no‘bing like 
their present character, if they had been divided into 
nine and six lights respectively, as originally shown, 
instead of eight and five as they are now, 


There is another of the same family, and arising 
from the same cause, that of workiog from drawings 
which represent nothing as it really looks, and still 
worse, of drawing the details on one scale, and the 
whole on another. Of course I know very well that 
large detailed drawings must be made at last to work 
from. But until architects, or their clerks, understand 
better than they generally do, how to carry in their 
eye, if they will not draw upon their paper, the rela- 
tive size of the whole, and the distances and positions 
of the parts, we must not be surprised at seeing, as 
we so often do, ornaments and details of all kinds 
rendered ineffective and contemptible by being wholly 
out of proportion to their place or to the things they 
belong to, or so far off as to be lost; or, on the other 
hand, at gigantic ornaments being put close to the 
eye and overwhelming everything in their neighbour- 
hood. Of these faults also I am happy to say we 
have very little to show you here. Although, how- 
ever, there is not enough to do us much harm, there 
is just enough to serve me for an illustration, Look 
when you go outside at that band of diaper running 
up the west gable. You would hardly guess that that 
is all real carving, and that when it was laid on the 
floor here it looked very well. I should have been 
ead to keep it there, or rather to have it inserted 
ovér the west door, where it would have been very 
effective and beautiful; and if that west end had now 
to be pulled down in order to be extended, I do not 
think there would be any further opposition made to 
such a removal; for where it is, it is almost thrown 
away, aud does not more, but less, than would have 
been done by some strong masonry diaper work 
without any carving, such as that most excellent and 
effective decoration of that kind which you see below 
the lantern windows, superior to any that I know 
in any similar situation, and curiously enough giving 
an appearance of additional strength to the tower 
walls, by its lines falling into that arrangement of 
“diagonal tracing” (as the engineers call it), which 
the eye at once recognises as the form of peculiar 
strength and resistance against vibration. In that 


respect, and indeed in complete appropriateness to 
its position, I think it very superior to the arcading 
shown there in that inte nal view of the church 
which was exhibited in the R yal Academy three years 
ago, and is copied in Mr. Jacksoa’s book, 


I am 





sorry to be obliged to say that due attention has not 

been paid to the proportion of the details to the fabric 

of which they form part, in one other very important 

feature, and one which ought to have been among the 

best in the church; I mean the vaulting of the 

Forman chapel. The ribs are obviously either too 

thin or too few; and this vaulting altogether forms a 

painfal contrast to that of the chancel of Nantwich, 

which is of about the same size and in the same style 

of architecture. This defect, also, I suspect has 

arisen from the same cause, of drawing sections of de- 

tails by themselves without sufficient reference to the 

whole of which they form a part. There is no place 

in which modern architectural engineering is so often 

unsuccessful as in adapting the timbers of the roof to 

its distance from the eye, and to the size of the build- 

ing generally, and therefore it is right to call your 

attention to this roof, which is, I think, free from 

that fault. You must remember, however, that the 

beauty of proportion of parts to the whole is just 
that which from its very nature can only be illustrated 
by failure, and not by success. For as the most per- 

fect health has been defined to be perfect unconscious- 
ness of the separate existence of any member of the 
body, so perfect proportion in a building consists in 
your unconsciousness of there being any part of it 
which particularly strikes your attention, except by 
avy intrinsic beauty it may possess. I can there‘ore 
say no more of this roof than to remind those of you 
who saw it while it was laid on the ground, how enor- 
mous, and, perhaps, wasteful, you then thought the 
expenditure of timber init. And yet it would now 
be easier to find out some places in it where one 
wishes for a little more substance than any where it 
could be reduced without spoiling it. But it suggests 
to me another point in which I believe that very 
erroneous notions are entertained. Some persons— 
perhaps most, have heard or read somewhere of the 
wonderful skill of the Gothic builders in raising such 
prodigious vaults, and towers, and spires, on such ap- 
parently small foundations; and spanning great 
widths of roof with nothing that strikes the eye as 
possessing the security of a tie-beam. And so it has 
been inferred that Gothic architecture ought to display 
a great desl of engineering skill, and to do everything 
in the way most consistent with mechanical science. 
Bat this, too, is all wrong ; so wrong, that it is hardly 
too much to say that any ostentatious display of engi- 
neering is totally destructive of Gothic effect. As a 
matter of mere mechanics, the vaulting of aisles 
springing from half-way up the nave pillars is un- 
doubtedly as wrong mechanically as Sir Christopher 
Wren thought it; and you cannot meet the difficulty 
by flying buttresses, as you can in the vaulting of 
the nave. And yet, if you are only to have either 
the aisles or the main roof vaulted, it is always 
the aisles that are and were preferred. Again, the 
Medieval builders must have known just as well as we 
do that a rafter five inches by four is stronger if laid 
edgeways than flatways: and yet they generally laid 
them flatways. Once more, if you had to prescribe the 
strongest arrangement for walling, you would certainly 
require long and rather thin stones rather than short 
and thick ones of the same bulk ; nevertheless those are 
what you see much oftener in the old and especially 
in the oldest Gothic buildings. I am not concerned at 
present to inquire why they did these things, except 
that they had evidently some kind of instinct that they 
looked better. They knew they had abundance of 
thickness and weight in their nave pillars to prevent 
them from being thrust over by the vaulting of the 
aisles, even when not balanced by the weight of a 
stone roof upon the clerestory ; that their rafters were 
much thicker than was requisite to bear the lead or 
the tiles they had to carry (blue slates were either not 
invented or not tolerated in the Gothic times); and 
that their walls were so thick that it did not signify 
whether the stones were long or short, or thick or 
thio, and that they might safely use them just as 
they came, Jarge when it was convenient, but more 
generally as small as a man could lift, Whereas 
now-a-days we build churches which tumble down 
before they are built, and roofs which push their own 
walls down, in spite of the engineering and mechanical 
skill which we boast of so much as the characteristic 
of this century. 


Oddly enough, however, there was one mechanical 
feature in the Gothic of old times, which we have in- 
geviously contrived generally to avoid—I suppose 
because atteution to it is really essential to architec- 
tural effect ; though we do not sufficiently remember 
that a building may be perfectly Gothic without 
possessing that feature at all. There is many an old 
barn and country church, especially in the very oldest 
Gothic styles, which has no pretence of buttresses, and 
yet is as truly Gothic as King’s Chapel, with its 
buttresses deep enough to contain a little chapel be- 
tween each of them. And so buttresses are not, as 
most architects seem to think them, essential to 
Gothicism. But when they exist—and they should 





not be added without some reason—they should be 


good. If you ask what is good, I can only answer 
that all sizes may be good, and that it depends on 
the size and style of the building and of the buttresses 
themselves, what is the right proportion for them. I 
must add, that in my opinion some of our buttresses 
are the worst things here. They are almost all too 
square in their plan, at least too square for their 
general character and arrangement. Compare those 
of the aisles of the nave, which are 3 feet by 24 feet, 
with the chancel aisle ones, which are 4 feet by 24 feet, 
and you will have no difficulty in deciding which are 
wrong. Or to return to our usual repository for 
illustrations of defects, compare the large buttresses 
of the transepts with those, I will say, of the Bolton 
Abbey transepts, which are lower than these, and you 
will see at once that depth of buttresses (if they are 
of the styles to which deep buttresses belong) is 
essential to their Gothic effect. Not that I mean to 
advocate such exaggerations of that and some other 
Gothic characteristics, as you see in that gaudy and 
pretentious church (not of the Church of England) 
just built near the Halifax railway station, with a spire 
as high as Wakefield, stuck over as thick as it can 
carry with crockets, and swelled in the middle to pre- 
vent its showing its real dimensions by a too sharp 
point, and set upon a base no wider than these aisles— 
the approved modern fashion of tower-building to 
be sure, from which better architects have not yet 
delivered themselves, even where they have not the 
excuse of being required to sacrifice everything 
to the nonsense of verticality and to work as cheap 
as possible besides. * * * * 

A building may possess all the Gothic qualities I 
have enumerated, and yet fail entirely in looking like 
a Gothic work, or be deprived of its Gothic character, 
if it had it, at the last moment and by the last ope- 
ration which the builder generally performs, that of 
what they call cleaning down ; which means pointing 
up all the joints and scraping it all over to as uniform 
a surface as they can; a somewhat costly process when 
there is much beyond flat-walling to do, and certainly 
belonging to that class of operations which a departed 
alderman of this town rather happily called spoliation. 
I have said so much about this elsewhere, aod so has 
Mr. Ruoskio, that I am unwilling to dwell upon it 
now, beyond very shortly pointing out to you the 
specimens both of Gothic and un-Gothic surfaces 
which are provided for us here. The inside ashlar is 
made of the stone of the old church, which came from 
Brodsworth ; a bad stone for external work, but for- 
tunately having that variety of colour, that it pro- 
duces a very pleasing effect in these walls and in 
the inside window joints and arches, making nearly 
every stone appear distinct; and so the cleaning 
down inside has, as it happens, done no harm. 
But you may see the effect it would have produced 
on the Steetley stone outside, which is of a more 
uniform colour, by looking at the inside of the 
porch, which I suppose the builder and clerk of 
the works considered a sufficiently doubtful terri- 
tery to extend their scrapers to it, though it had 
been strictly prohibited outside. Then, again, look 
at the outside, and compare it with any other outside 
of a new church you like, and you will see at once 
how much more Gothic and how much better this is 
with the work left just as it is done, and no subse- 
quent pointiog up or scraping over. The stones being 
all worked with none of that prim and formal tooling, 
the lowest of all forms of art, but which builders 
think the highest, and put together “ promiscuously ” 
and not touched afterwards, they do in that way pre- 
sent the same kind of mottled surface, only got in a 
different way, which the Brodsworth stone presents 
inside by its natural variety of colour, We have here, 
too, a single illustration of the dead and formal effect 
of after-pointed joints ; for the nave pillars were done 
so, whereas the tower pillars are not. The conse- 
quence is, that the former look as if they were painted 
round with a thin white line, like plaster divided into 
sham stone ; whereas the latter, like the walling stones 
outside, have got a peculiar and irregular change of 
colour, which you see at the joints from the effect of 
the mortar penetrating the stone while fresh; and it 
is worth notice that wherever you see that, the stone 
itself has become harder and less liable to decay. In 
this, too, we have improved as we have gone on. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
OPENING MEETING. 

THE opening meeting of the session and conversa- 
zione were held on Friday, the 2nd inst. in the hall at 
Lyon’s-inn; Mr. G. J. Wigley, president for the 
session, in the chair. Mr. J. A. Bunker, hon. sec. 
read the report, which, after alluding to the proposed 
amalgamation with the Institute, proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 


** The subject of competitions has been forced upon the 
attention of your committee by two of the most prominent 
cases of want of integrity upon the part of the respective 
committees. Your committee felt it was their duty to 
interfere, and they are glad to say that the members of 
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the Architectural Association unanimously adopted the 
protests submitted by the committee, and afterwards sent 
to the Middlesex srgieineion and to the committee of the 
Liverpool Free Public Lib and Museum. It is a 
matter of regret that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects did not think it necessary to co-operate with the 
Architectural Association upon these occasions. In con- 
trast with the last-mentioned cases, your committee desire 
to call attention to the result of the competition for the 
Medway Union. In this case architects were informed 
that the maximum amount to be expended was 11,000/. 
When, however, the tenders were obtained for carrying 
out the design selected, the lowest was found to be 22,9041. 
or more than double the stipulated sum. The guardians 
immediately rejected that design, and have determined 
to obtain tenders for that which received the second 
premium. 

Before leaving this vexed question of competitions, your 
committee are desirous of stating, that they have deter- 
mined to do something more than look on whilst many 
acts of injustice are being done: they have, therefore, in- 
structed your honorary secretaries to obtain all possible 
information as to future competitions. Your committee 
will then give the subject their careful consideration ; and, 
should it ap ear to them that the competition is likely to 
be fair and honourable, they will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity, at an ordinary meeting, of making the same known 
to the members: if, on the other hand, it should appear 
there are reasons for entertaining a different opinion, 
your committee will announce it in the same way as before, 

ving in both cases the statement of facts that caused 

em to arrive at the results. In entering upon this 
necessarily laborious and delicate task, your committee 
earnestly desire the support and confidence, not only of 
the members of the Architectural Association, but also of 
the profession generally. It is needless here to point out 
how useful such a plan of operations might be made. 
Suffice it to say, that your committee are determined to 
do their best in this matter; and all information they may 
obtain will be at the service of any member of this Asso- 
ciation, 

[The report further mentioned, amongst other matters 
that the committee had been in treaty with the Architec- 
tural Union Board, as to a place of meeting in the pro- 
posed building, but found the rent required would be 

eyond the present means of the Association ; also, that 
the establishment of classes was in contemplation. It 
closed with an appeal for contributions towards the forma- 


tion of a circulating library.] 

The President said, in considering the prosperity and 
position of the Architectural Association, they must 
place before them the precise objects for which they 
were associated, namely, the constant study of their 
profession and the endeavour to progress collectively, 
as members of the same calling, instead of keeping in 
an isolated position. He was not unmindful of the 
fact, that in expressing his own opinions on this sub- 
ject, he exposed himself to both public and private 
criticism. Professional men should be students all 
their lives, and the spirit on which all their studies 
should be based was a feeling that, to do honour to 
their own position, they must aim at the fullest 
development of the faculties which led them to adopt 
the career of an architect. Nothing that was indis- 
pensable to it should be left out of the curriculum of 
their studies. If their general education had been 
incomplete, they must endeavour, by private study, to 
make up for it ; for any general want of mathematical 
or literary knowledge, would impair their capacity as 
artists. There was no doubt that the over-practical 
character of every pursuit in this country affected 
very much their architectural education. They 
should not rest satisfied with the guasi material 
teachings of daily office practice. More attention to 
the study of theory would save them much useless 
labour, and teach them the better to what points to 
direct their practical studies. Time should be de- 
voted at the outset to thereading of the elementary pro- 
fessional works. It was difficult to point out any 
standard work for the purpose. Perhaps a series of 
lectures on the art and science of architecture—such 
as University College afforded—was the best means 
of acquiring this. A common defect in the archi- 
tectural education of this country was the little atten- 
tion bestowed on the means of expressing our designs. 
Such advantages as perspective and colouring might, 
perhaps, be too much sought after by architects on 
the continent, to the detriment of more serious studies. 
Still they might serve not so much to catch the 
public eye, as to enable us to realize fully the effects 
and defects of our own compositions. As regarded 
the question of studies for artistic compositions, he 
believed that, besides a general study of styles, it was 
extremely useful for the junior student to habituate 
himself to the study of a special style, as it was difficult 
without to acquire a perfect harmony of composition. 
This should be done without too much exclusiveness, 
8e@ as not to impair our capacity of learning from 
every style, the beauties of architecture being scattered 
throughout every school. Travelling and more ex- 
tended professional experience would impress on us 
the fact, and would lead us to study the several 
features of architectural composition by themselves, 
and weave them into originality and harmony, instead 
of accepting ready-made the arrangement of any 
special style. In fact, no cycle of artistic studies could 
be complete until we had arrived at the point of 
analytic capacity, that enabled us to study instead of 
merely copying. Thus we should no longer pay so 
much attention to the decorative details with which 
early studies had stored our memory, but the main 
outlines of our composition would receive more of our 


attention, and we should become architects in truth, 
instead of mere architectural decorators. The advan- 
tageous result of this would be, that we should pro- 
duce more real effect at a much less material cost. He 
had often been struck with the manner in which the 
ancient Italian architectural masters arrived at the 
proper point of self-denial, of hardly doing more than 
indicating the general lines of buildings, the decora- 
tion of which they left to the warm effect of paintings, 
instead of endeavouring to acquire too much prominence 
by the design of much more expensive and much colder 
architectural carving and sculpture. From the con- 
sideration of such rules of study he would advert to a 
more real and most important part of their education, 
namely, architectural travelling. His experience per- 
haps entitled bim to be heard on that point. Ample 
time should be bestowed upon travelling, and the want 
of it was one of our national defects. It was the 
general fault of the profession to travel too quickly. 
Other professions were not given to this fault. It 
was necessary to acquire gradually aud properly the 
experience of foreigners in a profession embracing so 
many minute details; to live with them and learn 
their language. Much more real profit was derived 
from spending the same time in a suitable centre of 
architectural note, than in subdividing it among a 
number of localities. It was astonishing how real 
intelligent travelling showed the new studies they had 
to make, and led them to appreciate duly the ancient 
schools of truly artistic countries ; while the mere pass- 
ing hurriedly through them often left them in blissful 
ignorance of their own deficiencies. Painters and 
sculptors usually resided a long time in Rome. One 
great professional drawback was the national fault 
of expensive travelling, which was certainly the 
least intellectual travelling of all. True artistic feel- 
ing enables us to satisfy ourselves without so many 
material means as non-artistic persons resort to: we 
should learn that public estimation appreciates very 
differently the dignity of a true artist, and that of an 
individual who, for want of any other title to social 
utility, is called a gentleman. We should soon see in 
such a cosmopolitan artistic centre as Rome how 
thoroughly this was understood by the artists of 
every other nation. They ought to be able to under- 
take real professional travels at the same rate of ex- 
pense asathome. In conclusion, he would call atten- 
tion to the immense advantage to be derived from 

mutual exchange of information, such as was afforded 
them by the Architectural Association. The task of 
preparing papers for meetings compelled them to put 
more order into their studies—brought together as into 
a nucleus the scattered notions of bygone studies, and 

reflected new lights for the information of others. 

With a view to the proper development of the re- 

sources of the Association, he thought they should 

endeavour to carry out a code of rules in connection 

with matters of professional etiquette and professional 

competitions. The Association had already made a 

highly laudable effort to establish some sort of legis- 

lation on these matters, and he hoped the question 

would be taken up again and successfully carried out. 

After recapitulating the topics for papers to be read | 
in the syllabus for the session, the chairman resumed | 
his seat amidst applause. 


Mr. Kerr congratulated the members on the com- 
mencement of another session, and was pleased to hear 
what had fallen from the president respecting the very | 
important subject that formed the basis on which the | 
Architectural Association was founded. There was | 
no profession of equal importance in this country in | 
which there was the same amount of what he would | 
call culpable want of education. Architecture in the | 
present day occupied a position among professions and | 
avocations which was somewhat singular. They were | 
architects, scientific men, and men of business all in 
one. They occupied a position midway between pure 
art, pure science, and pure business. They were quite | 
as much artists as those who were purely artists: | 
they required to be as purely scientific men as those | 
who were scientific men; and as men of business they | 
required to be possessed of all the tact and skill dis- | 
played by men of business. If, then, a scientific edu- | 
cation—that was to say, an education on statistic and 
elementary principles—was the rule of the age, as it 
unquestionably was, 2 fortiori, it was necessary that 
in a profession such as architecture, a sysiem of sci- | 
entific education should be established, seeing that 
they had to acquire knowledge that was threefold, 
and which was, in some degree, antagonistic in its 
principles, if not in its application; and they had 
to possess, or if not to possess, to acquire, a threefold 
power of mind, which was scarcely required to be 
possessed in another avocation or profession. And 
yet, as was unquestionably the fact in this practical 
country and age, there was no systematic elementary 
practical mode of instructing the young architect. 
Our education was desultory in the extreme. It was 
devoid of all system : it was devoid of everything that 
could conserve it, or that could transmit to one gene- 














ration in a concise and systematic form the require- , 


ments of another as the basis on which itself should 
work. However, in the absence of this scientific 
education, the Architectural Association held an im- 
portant place in relation to the profession. When 
the Association was first established, it was established 
in the full view of a want of proper means of educa- 
tion,—as an indifferent means, perhaps, yet still the 
best that could be commanded, to obviate the want 
and supply the desideratum. As they could find no 
masters who could instruct the pupils, they called the 
pupils together to instruct each other. For a good 
many years the Assuciation had met there with great 
success. Papers had been read and able remarks 
made, and a class of design had been established; and 
as he had not heard it mentioned on that occasion, he 
hoped it was not out of existence. (“No,no.”) The 
class of design had been operativg many years with 
very gratifying results, and a feeling of good fellow- 
ship and friendship had been created amongst brethren 
in the profession within those walls which would, no 
doubt, produce lasting benefits for many years to 
come. There was a point to which on the present 
occasion he wished emphatically and practically to refer, 
namely, that there were two great classes of designers in 
their profession. So rapidly did the progress of change 
proceed in their profession, so much more rapidly did 
fashion advance and progress than in any other art or 
science, that a generation which, in ordinary human 
life, and in the ordinary history of human thought 
and development of human action, was heretofore a 
cycle of some thirty years, was now, in the present 
ratio of accelerated action, brought within five or six, 
or ten years at the utmost. We should find the man 
who was now amongst us in the full vigour of 
imagination would in ten years’ time be thought one 
of the old school; while, on the other hand, a man 
who ten years ago was at the head of his profession, 
was now—and they could recall half a dozen names— 
numbered among those of the old school. Conse- 
queatly, a man who has advanced beyond a certain 
point of the profession, has got so thoroughly into 
the obsolete school of design, that if he does not pro- 
gress with new principles, he cannot expect to keep 
up with those whose imagination is newer, and more 
fresh and fertile. The two great classes of practical 
designers in the profession to which he alluded, were 
those who designed for themselves and those who de- 
signed for others ; and the explanation he had given 
regarding the rapid progress of art was the excuse 
that should be made for those more able men who are 
now obliged to work by the hand of others, Many 
remarks he had seen in print were tainted with great 
ill-fecling and discouragement towards those who 
were more advanced in life than some of those pre- 
sent; and he therefore took that opportunity of 
referring to the subject if for no other reason 
than to show that those of them who were not 
advanced beyond middle life did not wish to cast 
discredit on those who were more advanced in 
years, or who were unable to do the work of imagina- 
tion by their own hands. If they looked around the 
Architectural Exhibition, they could distinctly trace 
the handiwork of one and another that they knew; 
and they could, moreover, trace, and see recorded on 
its walls, the valuable fruits that had resulted from the 
influence of the Architectural Association. Many of 
the young men who sent exhibitions there had 
been members of the Association, and many of those 
who were unknown to fame, and did not appear in the 
drawings or in the leading designs worked out for 
others, had acquired the style and spirit of that de- 
sign in the schools of the Architectural Association. 
The peculiar circumstance from which this had arisen 
was this—the style of architecture progressing 
doring the last ten years had been essentially 
the Picturesque. Fifteen years ago, at any rate, they 
were brought up in the classic school of their art, and 
were taught certain severe principles of criticism and 
esthetics, consistent with economy, but inconsistent 
with the Picturesque. When the Gothic was first in- 
troduced into general practice, they would remember 
how classical it appeared, how symmetrical it was, 
how dependent on mere form and proportion, and on 
that style of design that had been practised in the 
classical school; but gradually this was lost, for the 
Picturesque is the essential principle of the Gothic. 
The Gothic became more Gothic, and still more 
picturesque, until now we had reached the limit of 
the Picturesque; and it would have been altogether 
landed on absurdity had it not been for the overruling 
influence on the part of young designers, in which he 
saw very much the influence of the Association. They 
remembered how the Romans, haviog put the Pic- 
turesque on Greek architecture, landed in @ mis- 
application of details. They would remember how 
the Greek architects landed on all manner of 
eccentricities and absurdities, and they would still 
more plainly perceive how the Renaissance re- 
vivers of Classical architecture, in endeavouring 
to make it picturesque, which was, perhaps, essen- 
tially at variance with it, rendered it altogether 
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useless to art, and retarded rather than advanced it. 
It would have'been the same in the country daring 
the last ten years in ‘the practice of designs, if it had 
not ‘been for our young ‘men, ‘and ‘that wes‘very much 
the reason to which they ‘might -attribute the success 
ofthe Association’s operations. ‘It had pained ‘him 
very much within ‘the Jast year or more to ‘hear of 
the decederce of ‘the Association. ‘He woul¢, how- 
ever, remivud them, if ‘periodically sessons of de- 
cadence appear, not to be discouraged thereby, as ‘it 
was the mere natural process of cause and effect, ‘to 
be-observed in all societies, of much more inyportance 
and of less importance than their‘own. Old members 
hail their energies and ‘ivterests ‘exhansted, and 
younger menibers were not found to come in:with 
the same interest. ‘The stone set rolling at first on 
level ground ‘by the impetus of force, required a re- | 
news] of that impetus ‘from ‘time ‘to ‘time to keep it 
rolling, and :so it would be here. ‘They would find ' 





very well in their particular vocation, but when they 
came to the question of sculpture and architecture, 
what were they ?—it was a mere mockery to say they 
were judges. In their competition they put on one 
architect, but in the competition for sculpture they 
put on no sculptor at all. They conferred with ‘Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,.and he did not marvel that Professor 
Cockerell, p'aced in that position, should feel in his 
own heat ‘his ‘responsibility to his profession, to the 
public, and ‘to history, and that it was incumbent on 
him, perhaps, against other feelings that induced 
him to ‘be silent, to come before them in the) 
bold manner that he did, and to dencunce a system 
that was absolutely ro'ten at the core. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, famcus for his witty sayings, said the other 
day he never had attained to much influence in the 
councils.of this country because he was not a Brah- 
min. ‘There was a great deal of truth in that with 
all.who were -Brahmins as well as others,.and it was 


















practically, in every -year of their career, ‘that ‘they | their duty to follow up Professor Cockerell’s protest 
would have to estiblish some new principle ¢f aud leading, ‘both privately ad publicly, and to ex- 
policy, or some new phase of practice, to be | press their aggregate opinion that they were not.con- 
worked out with a reduplicited vigour, ‘and he itent to rest any longer under the judicial decisions of 
gather round ‘them nearly a new class of that ithe Brahmins in matters of art. He had been happy 
enn for wer yA — 7 a Pints ows. d | to heer ~~ = eg been — 
‘ounded. ‘He -was -glail ‘to hear ' e Association |:many times be‘ore, .and which was a grave matter i 
was scriously entertaining ‘the question of education. | anil earried .out, al‘hough perhaps open to objec- 
Some twelve moriths ago ‘he memori:l'zed ‘the Insti- tion and. criticism—that a trades’ union—he used a 
tute of Bi itish Architects on the question of educa- plain expression, for it went furthest in the end— 
tion yen own sor of . ee I see eras d should be se orange among ~_ of —_ who —_ 
one did, a very ‘pelite reply ‘from that body, stating ' more engaged in competitions than others, in order 
that mot A had had er matter under te net a ) to defend themselves against the system of decision 
a‘very long time. He meant seriously ‘to say, the that p-evailed. ‘If the profession were'to raise some 
Institute of British Architects had been considering | eas of law for the government of competitions, 
this question for ave: ylong time, and:as they hd come how was the time. There was a law for compétitions, 
to m4 oe it ang ec they ges in the | there was a law for cmcpatien only - required ‘to = 
assistance of someboily else. e would now say a! written and acknowledged. Tne law of nations mig 
few words on one of ‘the greatest questions connected he supposed to be the ait incomprehersible of laws, 
with eee during the past oy — ‘to and yet there had been men who, in yee of 
competitions. He-wss not one of ‘those who ‘con- their studios of 6 feet square, had pond red on those 
sidered ‘the comp tition furthePulilic Offices was in avy | yolun.es which now formed the code of k’ gdoms, and 
deg a 1 - results, ree rh : ae or a | which were quo‘ed in senates and eee in — 
under. On the contrary,'he considered that compe- Whether this was the time to make a practical msve 
tition, even ‘had it been dltogether a-delusion, was one he would not take upon himself to say ; but he would 
of the most impotent ‘boous the ‘Government cou'd | only say that.as the Institute seemed to decline to do 
confer on art. '‘He-saill-expressly,—and the expression anything in the matter, if the Architectural Ass: cia- 


would ‘be bet'er understood ‘here, and ‘have amore 
significant foree—that'it was-a class ofdesign ‘on the 
very grandest scdle : -ardhitects were called upon from 
all quarters of Europe, and this country, ‘to join in :a | 
competition ‘on ‘a subject which ‘he undertook to | 
say—there might 'be a difference of opinion on the 
matter. -'they understood to be a palace of the grandest 
character, avd of the ‘highest architectural order. | 
When one considered the large number of artists, | 
and of all rariks of -merit-above a certain class, who 
collected their contributions ‘there, anil who:maile a | 
lounge of it for so many weeks, contemplhiting each | 
other’s works, comparing -each ‘other’s views, ani 

criticising each other’s principles, ‘he would say’this | 
for the archite’turdl -profession, that he never heard 

of ‘any contest where more good-will or brotherly | 
fedling was displayed, ‘and it -codld not fail to’ 
operate as a powerful stimulus to-the-progress of art | 
for many years ‘to come. Tt was orily once in twenty- | 
five years ‘that such a competition, on an average, 

occurrel. No dowbt'the competition that had latdly 

ended was very ‘far ‘in advance of the competitions | 
that ‘took p’ave for'the Houses 0° ‘Parliament, the last | 
in ‘the same ‘class ‘before it; and no d-ubt the next. 
that woultl occur, perhaps twenty-five years ‘hence, | 
would be as far ‘beyond that which had lately 

been ‘hel. Another competition ‘that ‘hail given | 
great gratification was that ‘for the Wellington | 
Monument. Sculpture was, of all other arts, the | 
one beside their own in which they necessarily | 
todk the greatest interest; but that which mainty | 
excited ‘their attention in the ‘Wellington Monument | 
competition was the ‘protest of Professor ‘Cockerell | 
against ‘the devision of the judgcs.* Professor | 
Cockerell -was a man ‘whose word eurried very great | 
weight in the ‘highest qua-ters. ‘He was not only a | 
man of ‘great erudition and of great accomplishment, 
but ‘he was-a-man:of‘boldness, a‘man of urtis'ic ‘feel- 
ing, and a man they were proud for many years to 
consider as ‘the leader of:their:profession,—and not 
only so, but as a ‘prominent leatler in fine art gene- 
rdly, Now, Professor ‘Cockerell came ‘forwerd with 
reference ‘tu the Wellington competition, and:entered 
against ita most grave and sericus protest. It became, 
therefore, of the greatest impo/tance, that they should 
consider what was ‘thee use of this protest, and -what 
was the object-ofit. ‘The cause of it, said Professor 
Cockerell, was ‘that the principle ‘that seemed to ‘be 
engraved on ‘the ‘Governmental miud of this country 
was ‘that ‘Government men should decide questions of 
art. ‘Phere could be no-toubt that ‘the priaciple was 
eminenfly absurd atthe-very ‘best, in ‘thus delegating 
decisions on‘high-art*to Diikes and "M:P.s aud Doctors 
of Divinity, and that sort-ofthing. ‘Phey were dll 
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tion should appoint a few men, with power to add to 
their number, he should be happy to be one, and no 
doubt many others would add their iufluence, aud 
something effective might be. done. 


Mr. Edmeston had listened with mach .pl-asure to 
the professional comments that had fallen from Mr. 
Keir, offering, as they did, some decidedly go'd-n 
rules ‘for the benefit and better progress of the Asso- 
ciation. He agreed with him in all that he had 
uttered, and more particula:ly in. that portion of his 
remarks that poiuted to the necessity .of consolidating 
and establishing-on as firm:a basis:as possible wll the 
different elements in .connection with a chitectural 
progress, education, and improvement, and ‘for which 
there were at preseut no effectual acrangements. One 
age handed .down, ecomparutively speaking, very litue 
to the next: the process of change was -conticually 
going on, and much that was good was lost, even if 
much that was equally so was found in the future. 
Without doubt, the mental efforts that took place in 
discussions there were productive of great good, as 
well as what arose out -of the class of design. He 
firmly ‘believed that the Architectural Exhibition did 


the greatest good in that way. It might not be very | 
apparent, but its beneficial effects were, so to speak, | 


insensibly felt, as, year after year,'the collections -of 
designs and inventions were brought tozether, and 
thought over and considered, and a fresh status of 
perfection and improvement reached. ‘The report 
alluded to another ‘effort that was making, on which 
he would say a few words, namely, the establishment 


of a suitable place where all the architectural socicties_ 


night meet ‘together. It was a matter ‘that had a 
most important'bearing on the question ‘be‘ore them, 
and he wished to correct a mistake as to what had 
l been said about the terms on which ‘the Architectural 
Association should join the Union. ‘No terms ‘had 
been proposed, but it had been intimated that the 
“society was auxious to have them there, and as they 
| were going to build large galleries, 120 feet:by 40 feet, 


which was working slowly, but certainly if allset their 
shoulders to the wheel.; and he ‘hoped ‘that -by this 
time next year the conversazione would be ‘held ‘uniter 
the reof uf the Architectural Union. 

The:Chairman said they were all desirous.to.dwell 
tozether as ‘brethren, ‘and ‘he ‘considered ‘that ‘the 
scheme of ‘the Architectural Union would benefit, not 
only the Architectural Association, but the :professien 
generally, The great end wes -organization and 
unity, and identity of place was one of the easiest 
means of effecting it. 

Mr. C. H. Smith saw around him many:young 
men members of ‘the architectural profession, and 
he was induced to offer a few observations, fearing 
that they might be deterred in their professional 
pursuits ‘by some remarks that ‘had been maite 
with ‘too :much ‘weight on ‘the subject of architec- 
tural education. It might be unbecoming, mer- 
haps, on his ‘part, ‘to say ‘anything about clusdion, 
seeing ‘that there were some of .the older members .of 
the ;profession, now numbered with the illustrious 
dead, who had deemed, not himself, ‘but such -as ‘he, 
among ithe uneducated class of ‘the community,; .and, 
as r.garded what his .own ‘individual education .had 
cost, he might perhaps be ranked in that class. But 
he had ‘had his eyes open:all his life, and had ‘tried to 
make good use of ‘his head,.and he would impress 
on the younger members of the ‘profession that‘those 
who waited ‘to ‘be instructed-and taught would ‘know 
but littl. They must teach themselves and Jearn, 
for those who learned by their own efforts and :pur- 
suits were generally the best in‘ormed and educated. 
If we looked at times:past, what was it tauglit the 
Greeks to arrive at ‘their perfection? The Romans. 
did not copy what the Greeks did; and what grew:out 
of this?—something more ‘refined in the science df 
architecture, ‘the Gothic of the Middle Ages. .No. 
one, he thought, would differ with bim ‘in :opinion 
that the archi ecture of the Middle Ages possessed 
more real science in it than architecture at any time 
in the world. There-was no style of architecture at 
any period ever brouzht to such perfection with such 
searity means. Again, what was the education of 
the class of people, the mont:s and ecclesiastics, and: 
others, who erected York, Silisbury, aud other 
great cathedr«ls ?—why, he believed they never passed 
the threshold of their own doors, or, at any rate, 
the threshold of ‘their own country. ‘Learning was- 
common among ‘them, but they did not have a 
classical education. ‘Tf we looked at the practice of 
those:men in ‘this country who had received a high 
education, we ‘should ‘find that, generally speaking, 
they had done less for architecture than those who had 
risen up by ‘their:own self-taught strength, and those 
who hail edacatedthemselves. There was an urchitect 
now dead who had-a number of capitals at the.end. of 
his name, andeven the initials'R.A. who ‘boasted that 
his -education had cost 10,0007. He had spent 
many years in colleges, and prided himself on his 
scholarship, and yet that gentleman in many com- 
petitions was surpassed and defea‘ed ‘by those archi- 
tects he termed wholly uneducated. ‘With all his 
10;0002. worth:of ‘education ‘he was not able to com-- 
pete ‘with the men:who-had ‘been educated, as:it was 
called, in the chandler’s shop style; while the men 
who were s» desigrated had risen to the ‘head of 
their profesvion. ‘There’was far more to be done by 
self-culture than'by all‘the colleges in the world. One 
important thing was to know one’s own country :— 

** Abroad to see wonders the traveller goes, 

And forgets ‘the fine’things just under his nose.” 
There were many in the profession who had -spent 
years abroad, without going over their own.counéry.. 
He had just sufficient relish or taste for travel to 
enable him .to-value the pleasure and facilities .it gave 
to those who were disposed to benefit .by it;; but as 
regarded the necessity for professional .education, he: 
thought it was considerably overrated. 

Mr. ‘Edmeston would add one fact respecting ‘the 
Architectural Union. “The don»tion fund-was a matter 
of great iriterest: it -was first of all formed to. 
meet ‘Kail de ‘Grey’s desire, and it had :received eon- 
siderable accession. The fund would amount to: 
1,0007..and there would be 60/. or 70/..of thisithat 
wold be devoted :periodically to giving medals and. 
rewards to students in art. A feature like this was 
calculated to commend itself to the Association, 






it was thought that 50/. a.year,-or a guinea a night, 
would not be too.much. He hoped, therefore, there composed as it was of youmg men:and students. 
_ would be-no misapprehension on the matter, and that; After some observations by Mr. Rickman, the 
the proposal would not be «llowed to fall a deail letter. proposals of the ‘Sardinian Government (first made 
A good deal had passed -with reference to giving the known in this coustry.through our:columons), inviting: 
Association the use of reoms at the Institute, ‘the designs for prisons .at Turin and Genoa, were #e- 
library, and so forth. That negocidtion was-not very ferred 'to.”* 
well, managed, -but:an opportunity was now.offered of | ‘The ‘Chairman remarked ‘that, with respect to 
doing something élse, in which the dignity and inde-' prisons, those of Italy were considered quite models 
“pendence of the Association would not be compro- of their Kind.: one at Rome especially, was spoken 
-mised,.and where they would not ‘be ‘the tenants of of as most complete; so that in competing ‘in the: 
another society. No one was lodking to profit in ‘the matter of these prisons at Turin and Genoa, they 
‘matter, but the main object would be sadly defeated | iii ‘be ez- 
if an ‘association ‘like the ‘Architectural Association, Sut cobeitile af 
by auy reason whatever, were léft out of the Uvion, ' 
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must not overlook the ability displayed by Italian 
architects in that department. 

Mr. Kerr explained that, by what he had said on 
the subject of architectural education, he did not mean 
Latio, Greek, or Italian, but practical systematic in- 
struction. Without that, how could any man be 
said to be instructed at all? 

Mr. Benwell recalled to the recollection the career 
of Sir Christopher Wren. That luminary of archi- 
tecture began the profession at a late period of his 
life, aid we might be perfectly sure that he never 
would have succeeded in the brilliant way he did, had 
he not b2en primarily educated in the highest possi :le 
manner. It was the primary education of that great 
man that laid the basis of his fame, and contributed 
to the splendour of his career. He commenced his 
studies at col'ese, and went through all the curriculum 
of the known sciences of that period; but these 
sciences were not entirely supreme. He studied the 
arts as well as the sciences, aud it was because from 
his early career he made himself an anatomical 
draughtsman, that he became such a master of his 
pencil, that when he took to their own profession as 
an abstract study, he had the best basis to work on, 
and was, in reality, a scientific and artistic man before 
he came into the profession. Now, if we went on in 
the system of education that prevailed in this country 
in the present day, the great fault we were most likely 
to fall into w.s, that we should make our architectural 
students too scientific ; that they would be directing 
their s‘udies to geography, chemistry, mathematics, 
and mechanics to too great an extevt, and we should 
be told of the gentleman on whose education 10,0007. 
was spent, that his education was too scientific, and 
not sofficiently artistic. If in our studies the study 
of art was made pre-eminent, as, indeed, it must be, 
to succeed in the profession, and tv gain the appro- 
bation of the public, the result would be to show 
that the schools of drawing and colouring and art- 
study were iz excelsis over those of science, as far as 
architecture was concerued, and that a system of edu- 
cation pursued upon that principle could not fail of 
being eminently sucvessful. 

Mr. Ash, art-workman, thought that one link in 
the chain of education and improvement had alto- 
gether been lost sight of and forgotten. The Arcbi- 
tectural Museum, originally established in the metro- 
polis for the study of art, had been, comparatively 
speaking; aunihilated, in his opinion, by its removal to 
Brompton. Architecture embraced not only artists, 
but artizans: the fingers of the art-doer did what the 
mind of the art-thinker thought. There ought to be 
a class.for practice and working drawivgs, where the 
artizan might join with the junior architect. There 
was no bone, no muscle in modern French and 
Roman: art, while, if we looked at home and saw 
Gothic rising, it was Gothie with its errors perpe- 
tuated. The architect. of the present day had to do 
his work. too much by contract, by yard, and by 
square ; and if they intended to move in this new 
question of education, they ought to send circulars 
round to every building firm, stone-mason, and brick- 
layer, and: each, in: his class, should’ be called on to 
give an elementary lecture; and then we should not 
want class-education, and should hear. the practical 
thoughts of practical men. 








SANITARY CONDITION IN THE NORTH. 
THE progress of the country is at:the present time 


very surprising: those who: travel’ througli thie land | 


will notice the most extraordivary changes. Large 
neighbourhoods are springing up: many towns, a 
short time since insignificant, are increasing to a 
wonderful extent. Some places, however; seem to be 
standing still, although the raiways have been 
brought to their doors. Durham, for instance, has 
not advanced. In York, although the ra lway whistle 
is constantly challeuging the Minster bells, the place 
may: be considered as almost dead.. Men stand.at the 
corners; or. move listlessly about the-strects, who 
lament the cliange which has. taken: p'ace since the 
clarion horn of the coach-guards echoed in the ancient 
streets. Once upon a. time, the King’s Pariiament 
was held’ at York, and for long after it was con- 
sidered a capital city: by. the rank and. fashion of the 
northern and' midland counties, for when conveyance 
Was not so ready as at present, the people of the 
north of England were: covtent with this far-famed 
town, instead.of attempting to reach London. Im- 
proved roads and swift coaches led the fashion of the 
while land to London, and the importance of York in 


this particular gradually declined. Still it continued. 


to bea bustling place: the inns were thronged by 
carriage and’ coach: passengers, who were glad to rest 
ona.long pilgrimage, and: view the beautics.of the 
place: It. was also the: chief thoroughfare for goods 
both: to and from the south: the introduction of the 
railways has; however, altered those’ conditions. 
People do: not: now particularly need rest: at York, 
andthose who. wishto look at the antiquities, in mavy 





instances make a survey, and are off again without 
much profit to the place. ‘ 

The now almost neighbouring town of Darlington 
is spreading in various directions. Large manufactories 
are rising up; they are, as a gentleman observed, 
“waking up.” Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, 
and other places too numerous to mention, are busy 
scenes of industry, which are adding to the wealth 
and power of the nation. In York, and some others 
of the cathedral cities, the larger and poo-er part of 
the population seem to be sinking into poverty and 
idleness. No one can admire more than we do the 
symmetrical beauties of the Minster. We also like the 
glimpses of the ancient wall, the gates, and picturesque 
clumps of houses, &c. but cannot fail to regret, that 
when other towns are prospering, York, and places 
which are similarly situated, should be allowed, so 
far as the population is concerned, to fall into sleep, 
more particularly as we feel sure that manufactories 
may be made handsome architectural features, and 
that they can, by using proper means, be carried on 
without giving annoyance from smoke. It is said 
that the fear of smoke has weighed with those who 
have the leasing of lands in the old cities, which has 
been the means of preventing their advancement. 
However this may be, there is no doubt the manner 
in which dean and chapter lauds are let, requires 
great improvement. It is satisfactory to think 
‘hat, notwithstanding the dulness of York, sani- 
ary improvements are going forward. In various 
parts large sewers are in progress, and these are con- 
structed by shafts so situated, that the streets are not 
obstructed. . 

When looking at some of those things in a pic- 
taresque part, we were startled by the loud tolling of 
a bell, and the sonorous voice of the city bellman, 
who was proclaiming the loss of a child; this func- 
tionary was dressed in a gold-laced coat which 
is not surpassed by any London beadle (alarge corked 
hat added to the dignity of the costume) ; this officer 
politely offered us his escort through the o'd parts of 
the city, and visitors to York who have only a short 
time to stay would do well to avail themselves of his 
services a8 a guide. 

We found that those parts occupied by the very 
poor, although still requ'ring care and attention, are 
not in the deplorable condition of many places: the 
authorities should see, as the sewers are completed, 
that the inhabitants, both rich and poor, communicate 
with the main drain ; the innkeepers should be very 
careful on this point, and also in providiag a better 
system of ventilation ; for it is very dangerous for 
travellers through fresh air to be lodged in houses 
where the atmosphere is impure. Many will have 
experieuced the heavy oppressive air, if they rise early 
in the morning, before the doors and windows are 
open, which fill some of those places of public enter- 
tainment. The water-supply of York is greatly im- 
proved. 

At Darlington, an extensive scheme of drainage is 
in course of progress; the water has been brought 
from a fresh source. It is arranged that all the drain- 
age shall be taken quite clear of the town. Here, also; 
the drainage of each house into the main sewer should 
be strictly insisted upon, for the place shows every indi- 
cation of' soon becoming a large manufacturing town, 
of. considerab!e population. Tne church here, which 
has a very fine spire, has been sadly: disfigured by 
some ugly-looking houses which have been built very 
close to it. 

It:is: really:terrible, when taking a.sanitary-glance at. 
the adjoining towns— Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head—which have twice been fearfully ravaged by the 
cholera, to hear the accounts given by the people and 
the picture drawn : the streets-desolate.; the people be- 
coming so selfish that they refused to assist neighbuurs 
in distress ; a son has been obliged to perform the last 
sad offices to mother and_ sister: those connected with 
the graveyards extortionate to the puor; those who 
could afford it rushing to surrounding places, and 
finding there a: difficulty of obtuining shelter if they 
came from Newcastle ; many: wisely encamped: on the 


adjvining:moor ; Business was. at a complete stand- 


still. We-will not enter into harrowing details,, but 
the accounts: have-all the peculiar features.of the Great 
Plague, of which.we have such. faithful reports, 

It is now four years since the disease visited: this: 
neighbourhood, and much longer since the first out- 
break ; we had hoped, however, that, in the course of: 
time, since even: the: last attack, vig»rous measures 
had been used. by. the officers of heslth, and also 
by the corporations of the two towns to prevent a 
futare visit.. Such, however, does. not seem to be the 
case, for nothing: that we have seem las equalled. the 
state: of filth and neglect which met' the eye during a 
walk, particularly: through sume of; the streets on. the 
borders: of “ Coaly:Tyue,’”— Pipewell-gate,, Gateshead, 
for instance: ‘his street from near the south 
end of: the: o!d: bridge westward, is:so narrow that an 


ordiuary-sized: cart. and foot-passenger cannot pase 
at the: same: time;. without the latter being —, 


against the wall. Deaths have happened in conse- . 
quence'of this. On the south side the land rises in an 
almost precipitous manner, but notwithstanding houses 
have been built in many instances quite to the summit, 
which are reached by narrow steps almost as steep as 
ladders.. To convey any idea of the dwellings, which 
stand on platforms one above the other, would be im- 
possible. Here and there small torrents of a most 
unpleasant description rush down the gutters towards 
the streets. Some of this refuse finds its way across {o 
the Tyne, a large part lodges on the rotten pavement, 
and forms stagnant pools. This should not be so, for 
surely if the drainage is difficult, the pavement might 
easily be made good, the streets kept properly swept, 
and parties punished, if they will not be cleanly, by 
fine. Other parts of Gateshead are in very bad 
condition. In Newcastle affairs are but little better, 
and yet the people do not express any wonder at it, 
In places where the cholera raged, so far as we could 
gather information, but few attempts have been made 
to improve the drainage. As an instance of the con- 
tumacy—we may almost say madness—which exists, 
it will be worth while to mention a court leading 
from Rosemary-lane, near St. Jobn’s Church, which 
shows how little real care has been taken to prevent 
evil. Twenty-five years or so ago, on the first appear- 
ance of cholera, a portion of the ramifications of 
courts and little squares which exist here was occu- 
pied by a school, below which, and on all sides, in the 
most curious manner; were small tenements. Opposite 
the school was a “‘midden-stead,” about three yards 
square, and close tu this:acloset—the only one for the 
accommodation of a very large number of persons— 
is situated. There was no drain from it, and the soil 
and refuse were le‘t ro‘ting. On the'first attack of 
cholera not a single room which surrounds this un- 
drained spot escaped. Many: deaths happened ; and 
this was the case again, we are informed, on the last 
occasion. Surely, we thought, an improvement must 
by this time have beem made. It cannot be pos- 
sible that this open cesspool has beem permitted to 
remain after so much sacrifice of life: a drain has 
been made to the sewer, the pavement is made goad, 
and the siak-holes are all trapped.. But, alas! such 
is not the case. There is the same arrangement of the 
closet, the soil collected as of old. Oiher spots may 
be mentioned where the’ same unchanged conditions 
may be observed. Have the authorities been asleep 
for a quarter of a century? What is the use of saii- 
tary inspectors and officers of healtl, when such 
things are allowed to continue? Onr readérs would 
not be interested in. detailed accounts of the unsahi- 
tary state of various paris ofithe town: suffice it to 
say that the place wants great and immediate attention. 
In one part near Summer-hill, an unbuilt area of 
some extent is left between two rows of newly-finished 
drainage, from the backs of which streams of black 
water were flowing, and collecting in pool’, and in some 
instances running down the centre of’ the adjoining 
street. Why do the people: oft Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Guteshead allow such astate of thiogs to continue ? 
It is both discreditable andida gerous. We have con- 
fined. this notice to those parts which are chiefly 
‘occupied by the working people, and’ those mare 
poorly off; but will return to this subject more in 
| detail. 

North Shields, which at one time: was spoken 
of by the people of Newcastle as: a ve y dirty 
place, has been surprisingly improvedi We believe 
that a proper system. of drainage has been carried 
out‘—the. gully holes are trapped, and the streets 
well swept, the back-slums, too, are well kept, 
and it is easy to perceive that a careful supervision is 
persevered in: what seems to be chiefly wanted is the 
provision of closets to the houses. Many are wholly 
| without accommodation of this kind, and sea- 
faring men complain of the various matters which are 
thrown upon.the shore at morning and night atlow 
tide. The water fur general use should also be laid 
into the houses of the poor; it is not so now. The 
evil, lowever, is partly met: by numerous plugs which 
are stationed at the corner: of streets, in courts, & 
where. water: can be-bought at.a farthing a “ skeel’, 
fall, aivessel containing. about. three gallons and. a-half 











DISTRICT OF ST: GEORGE IN! THE BAST 
AND ST. BOTOLPH WITHOUT. 

Ar a meeting: of the Mitropolitan: Board of Works, 
| held om Friday, 2nd‘ inst. Mr. John Billing was 
elected! to the vacant district’ surveyorship. There 
were eluven candidates, who were first reduced to six, 
viz. Messrs. John Biliiog, Tress, Redman,, Aitchison, 
Barnett, ond Earle: and these ly, suecessive. votings 
| were eliminated. 








Mippiesex ArcumoLoeicaL Soctery.—A meet- 
ing of this society was held at) Hampton Court Palace, 
on Monday, Oct. 5th, when: the attendance: was very 
covsiderable. The Rev, Thos, Hugo: actedias cicerone. 
We may give some memoranda next week: 
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THE ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC 
ASYLUM, 

Tue foundation stone of the Victoria Asylum, 
it may be remembered, was laid by her Majesty, 
on Saturday, the 11th of July last, at Wands- 
worth-common. The cost of erection is being 
defrayed out of the surplus of the Crimean 

atriotic fund, which fund in all amounted to 
»446,985/. and the surplus to 178,000/. of 
which latter sum 38,0000 were devoted to the 
erection of the building, and 140,000/. to its 
endowment. 

The design of the new asylum is based on 
that of well-known hospitals in Edinburgh. 
The view we now give, together with the plan, 
will explain its arrangement. Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins is the architect. 

An inscription is to be placed in front of the 
edifice, in Latin, and in English, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 





For the Orphan Daughters of the Soldiers, 
Seamen, and Marines, of the Realm, now and 
henceforth, England, her Colonies, and Indian 
Empire, aided by many not subjects of the 
Crown, erect this Asylum, from a part of the 
Patriotic Fund formed in 1854-5, at the desire 
of Queen Victoria.” 











A TOWN WITHOUT A NAME. 


Your correspondent of last week, “A Tax-payer of 
forty years’ standing,” lives in the most populous 
borough in England, containing the longest, broadest, 
and what might be made the handsomest street in 
England, ronning in a straight line completely 
through the borough. But the borough, though 
containing half a million of people, has no name of 
its own as the other metropolitan boroughs have. 
Though it contains the richest port in the world, it has 
no corporation of its own. And the great street, like 


the borough, has no name, being in one place called 





“Whitechapel High-street,” in another “ Mile-end- 
road,” and the borough distinguished by the patch- 
work appellation of “ the Tower Hamlets.” 

If this borough were incorporated, and a name 
given to it, property would rise in value, and the 
state of things mentioned by your correspondent 
would speedily be changed. The corporation should 
consist of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and portmen. 
I might mention incidentally that seven of the largest 
if not the handsomest churches in London are within 
these liberties, viz.— Shoreditch, Hackney, West. 
Hackney, and South Hackney, Limehouse, Spital- 
fields, and one which has five towers. W. 


~ 








BUILDINGS IN PROGRESS AT LeE IN Kent.—The 
first stone of a block of buildings to be called Dryden. 
Terrace, according to the South London Journal, was 
laid by Mr. Hugh Lawrence, with masonic ceremonial, 
on the 22nd ult. The site of the new buildings is in 
Grove Park. The ground has been purchased for build- 
ing purposes by Messrs. H. R. and G. Wright, of Lee. 
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THE HOUSE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


[HousANDS have travelled miles to visit'the birth- 
of Shakspeare, Newton, and other men of genius 
who have passed away—but'whose names and works 
gre held in grateful recollectio—and it would now 
be considered a sort of sacrilege to destroy those 
memorials. It is to be regretted that there are not 
more of such relics, and that:so many have been 
carelessly destroyed. ‘It is generally thought that we 
ss a better feeling for these matters now than we 
did.formerly,—but this is not certain. We are told, 
for example, to the contrary, that the picturesque 
cottage at Wellington-quay, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in which George Stephenson, the engineer, for some 
time lived, and-in which ‘his:son Robert was born, is 
shout to be demolished, and.a s¢hool, it.is said, will be 
upon the spot. All must be glad to hear of 
the rearing of schools, but they need not be built on 
ts which render necessary the removal of matters 
ofinterest. In this case there.is plenty of ground of 
nogreat value close by, on which the school-house 
may be built, and the existing building, which is so 
intimately connected with one of society’s bene- 
factors, and his scareely Jess eminent son, be secured 
(with care) for ceuturies‘to:come. It should be:borne 
in mind that, as years roll on, the fame of George 
phenson will increase. Let the school be built as 
near to the residence as the:authorities think fit, and 
then the teachers, from generation to generation, may 
point to the place and mention that in that humble 
cottage a great man once dwelt, who, by his perse- 
verance and gevius, benefited the world, and raised 
himself to a high condition, and advise them that 
they have the same opportunity, provided-they follow 
hisexample. ‘Surely .the corporation of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, ‘to whom ‘this property belongs, and in 
whose hands we.are told the fate of the dwelliug rests, 
havenot sufficiently considered ‘the subject, or they 
would not have sanctioned the removal of this memo- 
rial of two of the borough’s most eminent. citizens. 














THE BROTHERTON MEMORIAL, SALFORD. 


Iam indueed to ask you to.allow me the oppor- 
tunity of replying to some portion of the grumblings of 
your two.anonymous subscribers, '“ A Wanderer” and 
“Vulcan,” whose grievanees you permitted to be ex- 
pressed in your papers-of the 19th and 26th ult, 
respectively. 

As a reader of your Journal for many years 
past, I have observed many complaints on the subject, 
and have been impressed with the feeling that com- 
petitors were ot generally dealt with in a fair and 
liberal manner ; and when I found myself in the posi- 
tion of having, as one of the honorary secretaries of 
the Brotherton Memorial Committee, some responsi- 
bility in regard to competition designs, I determined 
that no just cause of complaint should, as far as my 
power extended, exist in this case. 

The direct and flagrant misrepresentations of “ A 
Wanderer ” and “ Vulcan” have completely removed 
from my mind theimpression before referred to,and have 
caused me to believe that it is o¢ generally the want 
of fair play and justice in the committees having to 
decide upon competition designs that occasions these 
continual complaints, but that it is the impossibility 
of deciding so as to satisfy the unsuccessful and un- 
rewarded competitors, that anything like justice, con- 
sideration, and judgment, have been exercised. 

“A Wanderer” commences by stating that the de- 
cision of the committee seems to him “ unjust to those 
whose designs could be erected for the stipulated sum,” 
and that it is “another instance of a picture design 
gaining the first prize,” and is -a “violation on the 
part of the committee, the judges, and the competitor.” 
He then asks, “ Of what use is the massive canopy 
testing on the hair of the heads of the eight celestial 
figures ?” &c. He then elevates himself to the seat of 

judgment, and in the language of mortified vanity ex- 
claims, that “ it is too bad-for the noble art of archi- 
tecture to be treated in this style,” and he then goes 
on in a most extravagant manner about “ Paganism 
with a vengeance!” a “poor copyism from the 
heathen days of the Greeks!” and other equally 
usive.and improper language. 

I might simply answer the above by declaring that 
every assertion above quoted is false,.and all the indig- 
nant inferences and disparaging epithets are unjust, 
and totally inapplicable. But I may add, that the 
canopy is supported on eight columns, at the back of, 

forming part of, the angelic figures, as your cor- 

Tespondent ought to have seen by the drawing and 
the basement plan along with it, if he had wished to 
criticise with fairness. ° 

It will be satisfactory to your correspondents to 
know that the selected:design can be erected according 
to the Specification for the amount specified ; and that 
8 tender to do it at that.sum has already been sent in. 


committee would certainly not feel bound to.retain it. 


have:had his ‘indignation and mortification aroused, 
and his judgment blinded, by “A Wanderer’s” com- 
plaints, and repeats more confidently his misrepre- 
sentations that “a heavy spire is wholly supported on 
the heads of eight angels,” &. “Vulcan” even 
condescends to notice that his design was returned to 
him “in‘a heavy storm,” and therefore implying that 
the.committee maliciously selected such a day for the 
purpose of spoiling ‘his valuable design. The “ six 
tenpenny nails” he.mentions were small tin tacks. 
The “glue” he so often refers to as used for the 
labels and for .his direction, was the ordinary gum 
arabic; and the “glue-brush” was a camel’s-hair 
pencil, Ineed not repeat his scurrilous language in 
deseribing the design, as it is only.a very impotent, 
attempt to add greater force, by mcre positive asser- 
tions, to the exaggerated mis-statements of “A Wan- 
derer.”” 

As this subject appears to have been considered :by 
‘you of sufficient importance to give so much space'to 
it, I think your readers and the public will be glad:to 
‘know whether it.is possible to prescribe regulations 
‘so as.to be satis‘actory to any except the winners of 
the prizes P—and, if so, what are they, and how should 
such competitions be conducted? I inclose you here- 
with a copy of the advertisement, anda copy of a 
printed circular issued to all applicants. A printed 
copy of the descriptions appended to each drawing, 
with a number substituted in the place of the name 
(where such was given), was sent to each competitor 
whose address was known; and a copy was hung up 
in the room, with the drawings and models. 

The whole of the designs were exhibited to public 
inspection in a convenient room of the Royal Museum, 
‘Peel-park, daily, from July 13th to Angust 21st, before 
the committee made any selection. The selected 
design, and the mcdel to which the second premium 
was awarded, have remained open to public inspection 
in the exhibition-room ¢o.¢his date, having never been 
removed from the room, notwithstanding your cor- 
respondent’s assertion to the contrary. 

In this competition every member of the committee 
has been desirous of acting with the.greatest fairness ; 
in proof.of which I may mention, that the author of 
the selected design was personally unknown to myself 
and to every member of the committee; and when 
the selection was finally made, and the sealed envelope 
opened which contained his name and address (Mr. 
T. Holmes, architect, Bury and Manchester), none of 
the committee knew him, or had ever heard of him, 
except that his name was the same as the architect’s 
to whom the one-hundred-guineas prize had been 
awarded for a competition design for the Liverpool 
Free Library and Museum ; and on further inquiry it 
was found that he was a Liverpool architect, who had 
been some years in business at Bury, and that he had 
recently taken offices in Manchester, and was the 
author of the one-hundred-guineas prize design at 
Liverpool. After the severe criticism by his brethren 
in the profession, I think it would be only fair to the 
successful competitor, and a proper termination of 
this subject, by your engraving, for the benefit of 
your readers, the selected design for the Brotherton 
Memorial. If you will do so, I shall be glad to 
furnish you with a copy of the original drawing for 
that purpose.* 

Davip Cuapwick, Hon. Secretary of the 
Brotherton Memorial Committee. 


octagonal, There are four ascents of steps, with four 
bastions interposed, .each bastion supporting cannon. 
The pedestal. has four faces, on.each of which.are bas- 
reliefs representing Crimean actions. The.names .of 
the fallen are inscribed beneath suspended garlands 
on projecting buttresses or pilasters at the angles, 
The pedestal has its base moulded (with stone seats 
between the buttresses), and its cornice sculptured with 
the national emblems, .At the four angles over the 
buttresses rise square detached pedestals inlaid with 
marble, and having moulded bases and foliage capitals. 
These support niches carried by marble shafts, and 
protecting statues 7 feet high representing the allied 
kingdoms. Inthe centre of these four niches .rises 
the main feature of the design. ‘Upon ia cluster:of 
coloured marble columns, with .an octagonal. granite 
shaft in the centre, is a large:canopied niche. It .is 
richly moulded, arched, crocketed, .&c. with .angels 
bearing the shields of the allied.kingdoms in the pedi 
ments of the.canopies, with lions on marble sh 
supporting gilded vanes at the angles. The canopy 
consists of a pyramidal-stone roof, bearing as.its finial 
the crown and orb'of England. Beneath’ the groined 
roof.of this.eanopy sits.throned.upon lions a. colossal 
female figure representing England victorious, resting 
on her half-sheathed sword and crowning her heroes. 
It is proposed to adopt the portrait of the Queen .as 
the head of this ideal figure. An inscription ,gene- 
rally commemorative of the objects of the monument 
runs round the pedestal at her feet. The materials 
for this structure are Aberdeen granite, Connemara 
and Derbyshire.marbles, and Darley Dale stone. We 
believe that.the committee*have unanimously adopted 
the latter design as.that which shall be erected, 








BLACKBURN INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


More than seventy:designs have'been received, we 
understand, and have ‘been:open :to —public:inspeetion, 
Mr. Lang, to whose letter on the ‘subject we ‘have 
already referred, says, “Avery few are excellent in 
their internal arrangements, superior indeed to any 
hospital erected in this country. These evinee igreat 
labour and careful.study on the part of the architect, 
and a eomplete appreciation of the:requirements of a 
receptacle for the comfort and cure of the sick. .....0 
The great majority, although very compact, and there- 
fore svitable for a mansion or a hotel, could never 
be adopted as designs for buildings for the numerous. 
sick without dropping their character as ‘charitable 
institutions.’ Pray let the buildings spread out, ‘the 
land is cheap enough; avoid unnecessary dead walls 
as you would the plague, and ‘hate a passage ‘between 
rows of wards as I do hospital gangrene.” 

Great complaints are made as to the manner iin 
which the drawings are hung. One writer says;— 
‘Five of my plans are missing, not exhibited at dll, 
and one of the five happens to be'the important. Jn 
addition to this, four plans of those which ‘have 
chanced to receive exhibition are hung in one :plaece, 
and two in another. How, then, is it possible fer 
public opinion to-estimate one justly? Instead of my 
plans being hung in a series, here are four in .one 

lace, two in another, and:five not to be seen. Nor 
am I alone badly treated. Of several descriptions 
notice palpable omissions. ‘Of one I vainly endea- 
voured to find the ground-plan.” 

The editor.of the Preston Guardian -eonfirms the 





P.S.—I have made this communication solely on my 

own responsibility, and without consulting the committee ; 

but it may be right that Ishould say that the Committee | 
of Selection, appointed at a public meeting of the sub- | 
scribers, consisted of the following gentlemen :—Stephen 
Heelis, esq. Mayor of Salford; Sir James Watts, Mayor | 
of Manchester; Sir John Potter, M.P.; Sir Elkanah | 
Armitage, J.P.; Mr. Alderman Kay, J.P.; Mr. Thomas , 
Bazley, J.P.; Mr. Alderman Higgins; Mr. O. H. Rickards, 

J.P.; and Mr. Alderman Langworthy, J.P. D.C. 








THE CRIMEAN MONUMENT, SHEFFIELD. 


We have already printed the award of the referees 
in this matter. Let us add that the model to which 
the first prize has been awarded by the umpire is ‘by 
Mr. Edward W. Wyon, of London. As ‘the site to 
be occupied is at the junction of three roads, the eom- 
position ‘is triangular. Its main feature, says the’ 
Sheffield Independent, is an obelisk, which, witha lofty | 
base, would ‘be 40 feet high. At the foot of ‘the | 
obelisk stands an angel, 11 ‘feet high. The figure | 
stretches forward, with each hand giving a wreath, ' 
designed to recognise the services both of -our-army | 
and navy. At-the back of the monument ‘are doors 
significant of a‘tomb. ‘On either of thetwo sides of 
the ‘triangle are bas-reliefs, which it is suggested 
should consist of representations of Alma and Bomar- | 
sund. Ai each angle are tablets, for the names'to be | 
recorded. At the foot of the obelisk, ‘but not atthe ' 
base of ‘the structure, are cannon and other military | 





* This we will do.—Ep, 





Your other .correspondent, “Vulcan,” appears to 


emblems. ‘of aman’s life. This ‘is ; 


If . The second prize is awarded'to Mr. Goldie, of the | aogion -too-much into. detail. 
it.could not be erected for the sum specified, the firm of Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie. Its’ base is | design. It.enters.too attempting 


truth of these statements, hints at the exhibition 
of much unfairness in ‘the ‘hanging, and calls upon 
the committee to refer the desigus for selection ‘to a 
small number of surgeons and architects, and accept 
their decision. We can-scarcely believe a statement 
which has reached «us, that the decision has already 
been made ! 

A bazaar has been -held:in the :town in :aid of :the 
funds, and has produced the handsome sum of 2,5002. 
A larger amount will be available forthe buildieg than 
was at first anticipated. 








WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


WHILE .reading Mr. Bontell’s remarks upon .the 
designs for the Wellington monument, ‘exhibited ,in 
Westminster-hall, I hoped he was .about.to remove 
all doubt as to what kind of monument -would:be 
really suitable-to perpetuate the memory of.the.noble 
duke,; for I conceive there: must be.much uneertainty 
felt upon'this point, if Iumay judge.from the various 
opinions which have-been expressed. I was, however, 
much disappointed when I had read the description ef 
his own-design. In fact, .I feelmore assured thatthe 
sculptors are not.so very far wrong in ‘their motions 
of what.a, monument should. consist of, as.some ofthe 
crities suppose. It is :manifest that monumental 
design ‘should not usurp the place of history; nor 
should:a monument ‘be expected to recordithe events 

is is cone fanlt in Mr. Boutellis 


to 
commemorate, it would »seem, others .as «well as:the 
~— | dike. ‘I should -ébjeet :also “to -a :reclining:statup, tt 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Oor. 10, 1857, 








being a long worn out idea, repeated ad nauseam, 
conveying the idea of neither life nor death. I ask 
if the duke was ever known to be in the position and 
dress at the same time, as Mr. Boutell would repre- 
sent him. If not, and often so, such a description 
must convey a false notion of the man. Then his 
design could not be properly executed for the sum 
proposed, and if it could it would be much too 
I agree with him 
that the monument should be classical in its — 
. at 
is the character which is suitable to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral? I reply, by saying that most of the best 
monuments there already are suitable to the building, 
and that nothing but want of taste and ignorance 
could have denounced them, as some critics have 
I believe that no man now living has a 
better notion of what a monument ought to be than 
Flaxman had ; and what do we see in his designs? A 
grand outline of the person and character of the 
deceased, as they appeared in the life. All little 


crowded to be chaste and elegant. 


ter, but I cannot perceive this in his design 


lately done. 


matters, such as trifling events, family descent, &c. 
are regarded as unworthy of the one grand idea. 
With this groundwork a lesson should be taught to 
the living: and I cannot but think that the lesson 
the duke’s monument should teach, may well be 
founded upon the motto of his own coat of arms, 
Virtutis fortuna comes.” . H. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF CLERKENWELL.* 


THE population of the parish of Clerkenwell, in 
1851, was 64,778, and at the end of 1856 is esti- 
mated to have been between 60,000 and 70,000. The 
number of poor in the district is large, the population 
being almost entirely engaged in manufacture. Coster- 
mongers, in considerable number, here live in the 
midst of dirt and filth, intractable in sickness, and a 
pleutiful source of metropolitan thieves and ticket-of- 
leave men. They spend the least possible money in 
rent, and hence live in the most wretched hovels, 
quite unfit for human habitation. The other sanitary 
conditions under which they are placed are equally 
bad. The number of inhabitants per acre in the dis- 
trict, is about 180, which is by means so dense as 
various other parts of the metropolis, such as St. 
Giles’s, 221, or East London, 290. The number 
of houses in 1851, was 7,549, giving eight persons 
to each house. To have preserved this relation, 647 
new houses ought to have been built by the end of 
1856; but while very few have actually been erected, 
many have been pulled down, so that the district is 
more crowded than in 1851 ; and many of the houses 
are close and crowded, as in courts, ill-ventilated 
and extremely dirty. Walls of rooms covered with 
stains of destroyed vermin are quite an ordinary 
sight. Drainage there is either none, or it is very 
imperfect. The soil is saturated by foul cesspools 
evolving the most offensive odours, and sometimes 
there is but one closet for fifty or 100 persous; often 
none at all. In some houses donkeys occupy the 
lower rooms and human beings the upper. Two- 
thirds at least of the houses in the district are de- 
scribed by the medical officer, from whose report we 
quote, as being in an unsatisfactory state in regard to 
such particulars as those instanced. Even were many 
of the houses cleaned, they would be quite unfit for 
human habitation, being so small and confined. 

“It seems,” remarks Dr. Griffith, “as if there 
were some difficulty in general in providing proper 
dwelling-houses for the poorest classes. The model 
lodging-houses and model buildings are beyond the 
reach of the very poor. What we require is the pro- 
vision of two rooms,.at a rent of between ls. and Qs. 
per week. Why does not some philanthropic indi- 
vidual organize a company to provide these? If the 
present dwellings of the poor were in a more perfect 
sanitary state, more rent would be obtained than at 
present, even if the charge were less; for the inter- 
ruption to employment, occasioned by sickness, death, 
and burials, arising from their wretched condition, 
would be done away with. One small model lodging- 
house exists in the district; but the rent of the 
apartments (5s. 6d. and 6s. per week), is too great 
for the poor to pay.” 

The New River water forms the general supply of 
the district, and on the whole this is, perhaps, one of 
the best kinds of water to be had as yet in London. 
The amount of organic matter in it Dr. Griffith con- 
siders to be as small as possible, and the water is clear 
and sparkling when filtered, as in the New River 
reservoir. He, therefore, does not agree with the 
Board of Health report of its impurity. No article 
of diet, he remarks, is absolutely free from impurity— 
a slice of the finest bread contains millions of fungi 
the entomostraca are but minute lobsters which die 
as soon as they enter the stomach, or if boiled, they 
become red, and are undoubtedly nutritive. This is 





* General Report upon the Sanitary State of Clerkenwell 
for 1856. By 5 . W. Griffith, M.D. Medical Officer for 
Clerkenwell: printed by order of the Vestry. 


never been known to exert any injurious action on 
the human health. Living animalcule, too, have the 
merit of consuming the dead and decomposing organic 
matter which would otherwise abound in almost all 
water,—even in distilled water exposed to the air. 
The quantity of the New River water, however, is 
still miserably deficient. The company refuse to 
transmit a more frequent supply, and insist that the 
landlords of the dwellings of the poor ought to pro- 


company ought also to give more frequent supplies, 
and the failure of Jandlords to supply some thousands 
of larger cisterns only renders it the more essential 
that the company should do their duty. 

The report of Dr. Griffith, on which the present 
article is based, is an elaborate document, which treats 
of many subjects connected with the welfare of the 
district of which he is the medical officer, such as its 
manufactories, its slaughterhouses, cowhouses, and 
other nuisances, the sickness and mortality of the 
district, its edibles, the state of its churches, &c. &c. 
During the year 1856, 350 nuisances had been 
remedied, such as choked up drains cleared out, 
offensive cesspools filled up, foul bones, &c. removed. 
But it would take ten years, the reporter adds, at this 
rate of diminution, to remove all the enumerated 
and specified nuisances which still exist in Clerken- 
well. 








DOINGS 1N WISCONSIN. 


A new theatre, called the “ St. Charles ” theatre» 
was recently opened at the Market Hall in Mil- 
waukee. Messrs. H. Friend and Brothers, of East 
Water-street, in that city, have erected a new iron 
front building to their commercial establishment. 
The La Crosse and Milwaukee Ruilroad has been 
opened to Columbus, and the Milwaukee and Horicon 
line extended to Berlin. Sheet-iron cars, cushioned 
inside, are in use on the Baltimore Railroad, and in 
one instance, one of them, loaded with eighty barrels 
of flour, was precipitated down a steep embankment 
without doing it material damage. The village of 
Horicon has gained 800 in population within the 
last year. Nine miles of track of the Watertown 
and Madison Railroad are laid, and eleven more 
ready for the iron: the entire road to Hanchet- 
ville will soon be in efficient operation. The Directors 
of the Fox River Valley Railroad Company are about 
constructiug the line from its intersection with the 
Milwaukee and Belvil Railroad, near Harrisburg, to its 
junction, at the State line, with the Fox River Valley 
Railroad of Jllinois, a distance of thirty-two miles ; 
Mr. Charles Paine, engiveer. Martin’s celebrated 
pictures of “The Last Judgment,” “The Great Day 
of His Wrath,” and “The Plains of Heaven,” are 
being exhibited at Milwaukee. Three palatial resi- 
dences are in process of building at Madison, on 
Pickuney-street, near Mendota side; one for Alder- 
man Van Slyke, built of Milwaukee brick and 
Prairie du Chien stone, to cost about 15,000 
dollars; that of Mr. McDonald wholly of sand stone, 
at least 20,000 dollars; and that of Judge Cole, 
mostly of Milwaukee brick, something like 4,000 
dollars. The first two were designed by Messrs. 
Donnell and Kotzbock of that city, and the last by 
Backus and Brothers of Chicago. A fire on the night 
of the 5th of September destroyed a manufactory of 
Messrs. Sawyer at Pittsburg, and property to the 
amount of 12,000 dollars, whereas insurances were 
but effected to an amount of 4,000 dollars, and which 
falls on the local offices. Gray’s tannery at Chicago 
was burned lately at a loss of 40,000 dollars, insurance 
12,000 dollars. Rembrandt Peale, the distinguished 
artist, and the only one living to whom Washington 
sat for his portrait, is now in his 80th year, and 
living at Boston: he visited Europe in 1809, and 
painted Thorwaldsen. The new church of St. Demas 
and St. Dives was opened on the first Sunday in 
September: a few of its published recommendations 
are very ludicrous, and we note the following from the 
* Evangelist Journal.” ‘The liberal construction of 
the pews in regard to size is intended to accommodate 
the prevailing expansions m the matter of feminine 
costume; and they will be furnished with moveable 
antique chairs, enabling occupants to direct their 
vision to any part of the church; and those of an 
inquiring mind to inform themselves as to the regular 
attendants at church. An honour entitled the ‘ Privi- 
legium Ecclesise’ is conferred on certain subscribers 
of 500 dollars per annum, who have the right of 
entrance and exit by a private door most curiously 
constructed, leading into a beautifully furnished 
apartment communicating with the main entrance ; 
and by which means persons of nice and refined tastes 
may avoid the crowd and dust consequent on a large 
congregation, &e, &e. The worthy doctor (Good- 





precisely what we semi-seriously urged some time 
since, while speaking of the New River water. The 
very air we breathe abounds with the germs of the 
lower plants and animals. Microscopic organisms 
taken into the stomach, urges the reporter, have 


vide larger cisterns. Doubtless they ought, but the 


ee 
as-the-best) insists that a short nap is admissible ang 
preferable to an unequal combat with Morpheus ; ang 
therefore the antique chairs above alluded to are 
vided, and so constructed as to afford every facility for 
its enjoyment uninterruptedly.” 








NEW STREETS IN SUB-WAYS. 


Te Metropolitan Board of Works having disap. 
pointed the expectation of the public during the first 
eighteen months of its existence, the inquiry arises, 
Why is it so? 

This is a Board composed of gentlemen selected 
from the various districts they are authorised to 
improve, especially the streets: it is to varry out new 
views in our old capital, with active determination to 
accomplish them promptly, and without delay. But 
instead of examining the new proposals for improving 
the streets, the whole leaven of surface paving has 
poisoned the deliberations of this Board, and nothing 
new or modern is properly attended to. Of course, 
sub-ways are not to be considered of for a moment, 
because there is too much in them that is new. So 
that gas and steam could have had no place in their 
assembly ; and Mr. Rowland Hill’s admirable plan 
for posting letters would have been lost. 

This old leaven must give way to the progression 
of science, and modern intelligence must win the day, 
We do not now want old worn-out fooleries,—no oil 
to light the streets, or horses to draw carriages’ on 
roads. This Board must keep pace with the times, 
and accomplish improvements they were established 
to introduce, by new plans for new periods. 

My experience with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is a decided case of the truth of these remarks, 
in the fact of their blind preference for old-fashioned 
ideas, They cannot forget them, and forsake them 
they will not, until the folly of referring to them is 
too manifest to be longer continued. 

After some previous communications with the 
Board, I wrote a letter, in May, 1856, somewhat his- 
torical of sub-ways, with reflections on the difficulties 
at that moment attending their introduction into 
London, an extract from which is here given :— 


“ The rise and progress of this invention were pro- 
duced in consequence of the continual interruption of 
the streets of London, and all large commercial towns, 
from the stoppages in them, for access to the pipes in 
the ground, and to the sewers, which called fora 
remedy. 

This presented itself to me in 1817, by the con- 
struction of sub-arches, in which to place, and get to, 
them, without opening the ground and stopping the 
thoroughfares, for which I obtained a patent. 

This invention was acknowledged by the public and 
all scientific men to be quite sufficient for preventihg 
the stoppages in the streets. 

The full account of this I published in a volume, 
and dedicated it to the king. 

Since this patent was obtained, the beautiful inven- 
tion of railways has been established, which has largely 
increased the importance of sub-arches. 

The construction of sub-arches in streets was, pro- 
perly, the work of the Government, under an Act 
of Parliament; but at that period there existed a 
Board of Sewers, consisting of about 800 noblemen 
and gentlemen, together with numerous Paving 
Boards, of two or three thousand influential men, 
throughout the metropolis. All of these would 
be interfered with, should sub-arches be made; con- 
sequently the ministry could not stir in the matter at 
that instant. 

In my volume on sub-ways, at page 424, I sug- 
gested the entire abolition of the Sewers Commission, 
and of the numerous Paving Boards.” 

This bold suggestion in 1828 has since then been 
adopted. There now are no Commissioners of Sewers, 
and no Act of Parliament Paving Boards: they are 
all gone. 

But this letter, in May 1856, having new matter, 
has received no attention from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works! No inquiry was made into the 
subject as to the merit of it, or any investigation into 
the truth of its statements ! 

Having shown you, sir, how the past has been em- 
ployed for improving the streets of London, and 
paving got rid of the obnoxious sewer commission ; 
also of the many-headed commissions of London 
paving ; what remains ,to be done for the completion 
of the work ? 

There still is a difficulty, a considerable difficulty, 
which exists in the very system itself; in a fondness 
for old plans, however erroneous and bad. | 
system must give way to modern views and enlight- 
ened knowledge: this corrupt system must be abolished 
and the schoolmaster come forth to plant usefulness 
into our proceedings, which has so long been lost 
sight of, to the hindrance of our progress. 

This is the boldest of all the proposals to improve 
the streets of London. / 
What! destroy the system itself, which has directed 
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ao— 
the management of the streets for so many years? 
Yes ; because it is a bad system, and the streets are 
in a shameful condition as to their capacity to receive 
the crowds who throng into them. They are all on 
the old plan of surface paving, which won’t do: a 
better one must be substituted. The method of 
making new streets upon the surface in old cities, by 
ulliug down houses and committing great wrong to 
the inhabitants, must now give place to the modern 
Jan of making subway streets below the surface, 
which will benefit all and injure none. 

This can be done by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, whose powers, under their Act, enable them 
to do so. JOHN WILLIAMS. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


leicester —A considerable addition has lately been 
made to Gallowtree-gate chapel, Leicester, by the 
erection, in the rear of it, of a building of two stories, 
the lower one intended for a Sunday-school for boys, 
and the upper for an infants’ and girls’ day-school. 
Two class-rooms adjoining, for elder scholars, are also 
provided, and below these ministers’ and deacons’ 





rooms. 

Chelford.—Messrs. R. B. Edmundson and Son, of 
Manchester, have just finished a stained-glass window 
for Chelford parish church, Cheshire. It is of three 
lights, and about 12 feet high. The subject of the 
window is the birth, crucifixion, and ascension of our 
Saviour, and the whole will be surmounted with 
tracery. At the bottom of the window is the follow- 
ing inscription, which records to whose honour, and 
by whom it was erected :—“In gloriam Dei. Pre- 
sented to the church out of regard for John Dixon, 
esq. by his tenants and neighbours. Anno Domini 
1857.” The window is to be placed in the new 
chancel, and on the sides there will be four single- 
light lancet windows, also of stained glass, one repre- 
senting Faith, and the others filled with ornament. 
Messrs. E. and Son have since received a commission 
to execute two windows for Manchester Cathedral. 


Chesterton (Newcastle-under-Lyne).—A Wesleyan 
Chapel, the corner-stone of which was laid on the 
19th of May last, is so far completed as to be now 
open for public worship. It is in the Gothic style. 
The structure was designed by Mr. Robert. Edgar, of 
Stoke ; and the work has been carried out by Mr. 
John Sale and Mr. James Sale, of Chesterton. 

Coleshill.—The church of Coleshill is about to be 
restored at the expense of the vicar and his brother, 
Mr. Digby, of Sherbourne Castle, in Dorsetshire. 
The cost will be 6,0007. The church is to be restored 
after the manner of Trinity Church, Coventry. There 
are to be no gorgeous pews for the rich, nor sit- 
tings near the door for the poor, but the pews are to 
be open and free, with cushions and hassocks in all. 
The readers of English history will know that it was 
in the churchyard of Coleshill Oliver Cromwell 
planted his cannon and sent forth his thunderbolts 
against _Maxtoke Castle, now in the possession of 
Mr. John Fetherston Dilke. 

Baldersby.—The Church of St. James the Apostle, 
at Baldersby, erected and endowed by the late Lord 
Downe, with cemetery attached, has been consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York. The church, which is 
situate midway between Baldersby and Raivton, and 
about an equal distance of five miles from Ripon 
and Thirsk, has on the side of the west end a 
tower and spire 160 feet high, and is visible from a 
considerable distance. The style of architecture is 
the Early Decorated. The architect was Mr. Butter- 
field. ‘Ihe east window, of stained glass, represents 
the “Transfiguration,” and the west window contains 
armorial bearings of the founder, aud the families to 
whom his ancestors have been allied. The chancel is 
lined with alabaster, and on the floor in front of the 
choristers’ seats is a slab of white marble, inlaid with 
brass, in memory of the founder, In the place of 
pews there are open benches and ecclesiastical chairs 
capable of seating considerably more than 500 per- 
sons. A peal of eight bells, by Taylor, of Lough- 
brough, is placed in the tower of the church. 

Doncaster—The foundation-stone of St. James’s 
Church, Doncaster, according to the local Gazette, 
was laid on the Ist inst. The contract, undertaken 
by Mr. Wilson, of Grantham, is for 4,000/. The 
area of the edifice, says the paper just named, “is 
almost the same as the nave of St. George’s, Don- 
caster, though the dimensions are different, St. James’s 
being 118 feet by 52 feet, while the nave of 
St. George’s is 644 feet wide, but only 91 feet long. 

ot only has the church the same architect as 
St. George’s, but the same clerk of the works is to 
be employed. The contract is entered into with 
the chairman of the company, but it is understood 
that he is represented for all practical purposes by 
his son, Mr, E. B. Denison, Q.C. who, in the first 
Instance, suggested the general design of the church, 
r. Scott, of course, undertaking the architectural 
.’———The first memorial window in the new 





parish church has been completed. It is erected (in 
the south aisle) by the surviving brother of the Rev. 
H. Cape, for many years head-master of the grammar 
school. The window consists of three compartments. 
The design is the production of Mr. W. Holland, of 
Warwick. In the tracery there are six different repre- 
sentations, that gt the top being “The Holy Father,” 
and immediately below, on each side, “ Angels, with 
harps in their hands.” Across the centre, are oak, 
vine, and thorn leaves, and the base is occupied at 
each end by two angels bearing mottoes.” In the 
middle is an angel bearing a crown of glory. In the 
* Consecration of the Temple,” King Solomon is seen 
standing before the altar invoking the blessing of God, 
surrounded by priests and the children of Israel. 
Above is “David despisia.” The side light on the 
left is appropriated to the representation of the pro- 
phets Isaiah and Jeremiah, and David slaying Goliah ; 
whilst the opposite one contains the prophets Daniel 
and Ezekiel, the historical scene being ‘“ Shimei 
stoning David.” 

Ryehill (Newcastle).—The church, schools, and 
hospital of the Virgin Mary, at Ryehill, are highly 
spoken of by the Gateshead Observer. “The Gothic 
structure at Ryehill, designed by Mr. Benjamin 
Green,” says this authority, “promises to be one 
of the finest architectural works of the ancient 
town of Newcastle. With its steeple (not yet com- 
menced), it will be nearly 200 feet high; and when, 
in addition to the hospital (already built), the school 
and master’s mansion are reared, and the grounds 
(abont four acres in extent) are laid out, the eye will 
have few spots in Newcastle on which it can rest with 
more pleasure. We would particularly draw attention 
to the sculptured work of the church, executed with 
so much softness and feeling in the ordinary freestone 
of the local quarry. The whole bears the impress of 
thought and taste. It has that indescribable charm 
which is communicated to rude stone by a refined 
mind aud a cunning hand; and the Church of the 
Virgin will survive in after ages, to bear witness that 
art was not degenerate in our own. The sculptors 
are, we believe, Lincolnshire men of the name of 
Peele.” 

Kelso.—The Kelso Chronicle states that the erec- 
tion of anew Roman Catholic chapel in this town will 
be proceeded with immediately. The site will be on 
ground belonging to the Roman Catholics at the head 
of Bowmont-street. The contractor is Mr. Black, of 
Kelso. 

Alyth (Perth).—The consecration of St. Ninian’s 
Church, Alyth, took place on the 16th ult. It had 
been recently erected by four of the congregation, at 
a cost of 1,500/. It is built on a site, comprehending 
a burying-ground granted by the Earl of Airlie. Itis 
seen on entering the village from the south. The style 
is Norman; the architect, Mi. Bryce, of Edinburgh ; 
the contractors, Messrs. Kinmont, mason ; Macintosh, 
carpenter ; and Walker, slater. The church consists of a 
nave and semicircular apse, extending about 70 feet in 
length and 40 in breadth, with a vestry on the north 
side, and on the south a porch surmounted by a tower. 
It has an open timber roof, which, together with the 
open benches and the rest of the woodwork, is deeply 
stained : the whole of the floor is paved with encaustic 
tiles. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS FROM WALES. 


Llanfair-yn-Eubwil.—The church here has been re- 
opened, after having been restored. It is situated 
within half-a mile of the Valley station, near Holyhead, 
and now forms an object visible to the travelling spec- 
tator from the Chester and Holyhead Railway. The 
church is in the Third Pointed style. It consists of 
a single nave, 47 feet 6 inches long, by 20 feet wide, 
outside the walls. The western gable is surmounted 
by a bell-cot or turret. The church, by the restora 
tion and re-arrangement effected, has been made to 
accommodate about 100 persons, at a cost of about 
2507. In the principals of the roof, which are of old 
oak, and formed part of the former roof, the curved 
pieces are continued from the collars downwards, in 
the thickness of the walls, to within 2 feet of the 
ground. The other timbers of the roof, together with 
the slates, have been entirely renewed, and in the 
north and south walls, new square-headed windows, 
with foliated lights of the Third Pointed period, have 
been inserted. The east window has been dressed 
over, and the upper compartment filled in with stained 
glass, representing the lamb and banner. The whole 
of the internal fittings have been replaced with more 
uniform and commodious sittings of deal, stained and 
varnished. The architect employed was Mr. H. 
Kennedy, of Bangor, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Lloyd and Co. of Llanfair-yn-Eubwll. 

Chepstow.—That portion of the Chepstow cemetery 
appropriated to the members of the Established Church 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Llandaff. The 
new cemetery is situated on an eminence, nearly a 
mile from the town, on the road leading to the village 
of Mathern, and consists of five or six acres of ground, 





with a porter’s residence at the entrance. Passing 
through the entrance-gates, up a centre drive towards 
the chapels, on the left is the ground appropriated to 
the Established Church ; on the right, the unconse- 
crated part. The main building is placed near the 
centre of the ground, and consists of two chapels and 
vestries attached, with an archway connecting the 
whole. The chapels and entrance-lodge are built with 
native Blue Lias, and Bath stone dressings, in the 
Middle Pointed style of architecture,—both chapels 
being nearly alike. The internal fittings are of deal, 
stained and varnished, and the timbers of the roof 
are stained aud show below the ceilings. The build- 
ings have been erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. S. B. Gabriel, architect, and 
the ground laid out from the plans of Mr. Fenton 
Hort, of Hardwick House, Chepstow. 

Merthyr-Dovan.—On Monday, the 21st ult. the 
parish church of Merthyr-Dovan, near Wenvoe, after 
being restored, was reopened by the lord bishop of the 
diocese. The celebration of this event was attended 
by a large cougregation. The church is an example 
of the local Welsh type of a village church, and con- 
sists of a nave with western tower and south porch 
and chancel, of the Perpendicular period of Gothic 
architecture, with a few fragments of earlier work, 
The fabric had fallen into a lamentable state of decay, 
absolutely unfit for the performance of Divine worship, 
It has been restored by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, 
the diocesan architects, at a cost of about 4277. The 
original character has been preserved, the dilapidated 
portions of the walls having been rebuilt with more 
additional windows: the roof of the nave is entirely 
new, and the several gables have been coped with 
stone, and provided with crosses. The chancel has 
been refurnished with a vested altar-table standing 
upon a foot-pace, with stalls for the officiating clergy, 
and screen at the chancel arch, with a lectern. The 
nave is furnished with chairs made for the purpose, 
and a temporary lectern for a pulpit, and the old stone 
font-bowl has been mounted upon a new base and 
steps, and fitted with an oak cover, with ornvmental 
wrought ironwork : the bells have been rehung in the 
tower, aud the churchyard put into good order, with 
the surrounding wall repaired, and new oak gate. 


Velin Vole (Llanelly).— The new church at this 
place (dedicated to the Holy Trinity), is uow nearly 
completed. The edifice, says the Camérian, is of a 
cruciform plan, consisting of nave and chancel, north 
and south transepts, south porch, and vestry on the 
north side of chancel: the space between the west 
end of vestry and the east wall of north transept, 
which is now left open, will hereafter be formed into 
an organ chamber (for which preparation is made in 
the construction), with arches in the transept and 
chancel walls for the sound to pass through into the 
body of the church. The external dimensions from 
west to east, exclusive of the projection of buttresses, 
are 102 feet 6 inches, by a breadth of 24 feet 6 inches, 
and the extreme width across the transepts from north 
to south, is 51 feet 6 inches. The tower, which is at 
the junction of the nave, transepts and chancel is of 
the full width of the building, and is carried up a few 
feet above the ridge of the roofs, being a height of 
41 feet, and at that level the timber spire com- 
mences and rises 58 feet additional, making a total 
height of 105 feet from the ground to the top of the 
vane. The timber work forming the spire is con- 
structed on framed trusses resting on the tower walls, 
and these trusses or principals are attached and 
bolted to open arched framing, which is supported on 
Bath stone corbels built into the tower walls. These 
arched ribs or framings, are exposed to view from the 
floor of the charch. Thechurch is built of the native 
stone, of a gray and iron, tint. The dressings of the 
doors and windows, porch, &c. are of Bath stone. 
The whole of the roofs are covered with Staffordshire 
tiles. In the east wall of the cnancel is a 3-light 
window, filled in with painted glass. The subjects 
are “Faith, Hope, and Charity,” represented by 
female figures, each occupying one light, and in the 
tracery of the upper part of the window are the Agnus 
Dei, the Holy Spirit represented by a dove descend- 
ing to the earth, and other emblems. The windows 
at the west end are also of painted glass, of a scroll 
pattern, as also the small windows in the upper part 
of tower. All the remainder of the glass is of a 
yellowish tint. There are large 3-light windows of 
varied composition in the gables of north and south 
transepts. The roof timbers are wrought, exposed to 
view, and stained and varnished. The seats are oper 
throughout. There is accommodation for about 320 
persons, including seats for children, which hold 
about 100. The pulpit and font are of Bath stone, 
The passages and the chancel are floored with Staf- 
fordsbire paving tiles, and the church is heated 
with hot air. The work has been executed from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
R. Kyrke Penson, of Swansea, at a cost of about 
1,900/. a considerable portion of which has been con- 
tributed by the members of the Nevill family. The 
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whole of the work has been executed without contract 
or- contractor, Mr. Richard Nevill, of Velin Vole, 
having devoted much time to a supervision of the 
works, in order that the architect’s design might be 
efficiently carried out; .and the arrangements made, 
adds the Cambrian, have resulted in a satisfactory 
completion of the structure—much credit bciog due 
to the local mechanics who have been engaged on.the 
work. Her Majesty’s Commissiovers for Building 
additional Churches contributed 100/. towards the 
funds, and the Incorporated Society for the Building 
and Enlargement of Churches and Chapels made a 
gant of 1507. The style of architecture adopted is 
of the Early Decorated period. The consecration 
Will take place about the middle.of this month. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Whittlesey.—The town-hall of Whittlesey has been 
re-erected, from a.designiby Mr. R. Rowe, of .Cam- 
bridge. The building has been carried out by Messrs. 
Bennett and Son, of Whittlesey. The.style is Modern 
Italian, and the .material-white bricks, with moulded 
brick dressings: the tympanum over the entrance- 
door is:\of Minton’s tiles. 

_Dundry.—The building of new schools for this 
ish has ‘been in progress during the summer, and 


: iia i 
of the chapel have borders of various coloured orng. 
mental patterns. There is a basement story, cop. 
sisting of school and committee rooms. The ¢op, 
tractor was Mr. William Mullan. 

Wexford.—The first stone of the Crimean Mony, 
ment was laid on Thursday, the 8th inst. by his Ex. 
cellency the Earl of Carlisle. The site fixed for the 
monument.is at Ferry Carrig, near Wexford, on the 
ruins of King John’s Castle or Court, and cpposite 
Fitzstephen’s Tower, the first castle built by the 
English in Ireland. The monument is to be erected 
to the memory of the Wexford men who fell in the 
Ciimea during the list war. The design is in the 
form of one of the old Irish ronnd towers. Some of 
‘the cannon captured at Sebastopol are to be placed at 
its base, and the names of all the persons who {¢l] 
belonging to the county engraved on the round tower, 
The grounds all round are to be tastefully planted, 
Mr. Willis is the architect.—— Four staived glass 
windows by Hardman and Co. have been set up in 
the church of the Immaculate Conception here. The 
great east window has seven lights and tracery. Jn 
the centre light is represented the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, with figures of the Virgin, and St. John the 
Evangelist, the Holy Ghost descending from above, 
and angels weeping, surrounded by figures of fifteen 
saints, standing upon foliage of vine work. In the 


due south, is relieved from all sameness of aspect by 
pinnacled gable tops, and by rounded turrets at either 
end. The windows in each story are faced with red 
brick, with corbels and mouldings, after the fashion 
of the old French chateaus and English manor-houses. 
The chimneys are made to subserve a decorative pur- 
pose, being highly ornamented, and the turrets, when 
complete, will be crowned by macHicolated battle- 
ments, The front entrance is approached from what 
will be a spacious lawn. The ground rises gradually 
to a terraced embankment in the front, allowing of a 
wide sweep before the great portal, which is gained 
by a flight of steps, aderned with balustrades in cut 
granite. The eentral portion of the building is laid 
out specially as the eonventual dwelling of the 
Christian Brothers Community. It is completely 
apart from the section of the house appropriated for 
the deaf-mute inmates, yet intimately and imme- 
diately connected with the asylum department, 
through the medium of entrances reserved solely for 
the transit of the community. The school-rooms, 
chapel, refectory, &c. where the children will be con- 
stantly under the care of their teachers, are entered 
by doors leading to the turrets of which .we have 
spoken, ‘These turrets rise to the full height of the 
building, and each encloses a self-supporting geome- 
trical spiral staircase of stone, with landings and 





the 29th ult. being the festival of St. Michael, the 
patron saint of Dundry, was fixed upon as suitable for 
the opening. The schools, built from the design of | 
Mr. S. B. Gabriel, of Bristol, consist of one room, | 


doorways opening into each story. After passing the 
entrance-hall, there is a long corridor traversing the 
entire breadth of the building. At one end of this 
corridor, to the left, is the great school-room, some 


tracery are half figures of Abraham, Moses, and 
Isaiah, and cherubim with appropriate texts. This 
was presented by natives of Wexford now in America, 

Ballymitty.— Two stained glass windows were 
erected in the R.C. chureh here last week, by Mr, 




















86 feet 6 inches by 18 feet ; .c'ass-room adjoining and , 40 feet.in length by 36 feet in breadth. This room 
master’s house attached. They are in :the Gothic , (and, indeed, all the others) is fully 20 feet in height, 
style of architecture, and.eost.about 750/. The dif- the ceiling crossed by iron girders, above which is 
ferent works have been completed by the several laid the jointed and vornished floor of the apartment 
contractors, Mr. Broad, of Winford, Mr. Weeks, of @bove. At the other extremity of the corridor is an 
Chew Magna, and Mr. Henry Milsom,.of Bristol. apartment of equal extent with the school-room. 
Whitehaven.—At a recent meeting of.the White- | This will be used as the chapel of the institution until 
haven Town and Harbour Trust, Lord Lonsdale said | the committee shall be enabled to erect a more suit- 
the trustees at previons meetings shad determined | able edifice. It is already in course of decoration. 
to erect a floating dock, but some difficulty existed.on | The intermediate space on this floor is occupied by 
account of the money. They were authorized to|meecting-rooms, library, &e. of the brotherhood. 
borrow to the extent of 130,000/. for an unlimited | Ascending a staircase to the next floor, there is a long 
period, but of late years, since .railroads and extensive | corridor, as below ; and at either end, over the school- 
docks were being constructed, people had better oppor- i and chapel, are two dormitories, capable of 
tunities of inv sting their money, and for short | holding thirty beds each. The intermediate space is 
periods, than when the Act was passed. He would , occupied by the cells and oratories of the community. 
therefore ask the consent of the meeting to a resolu- | There are glass doors at each end of each corridor. 
tion that application be made to Parliament the next The children have no access within these doors. The 
session for an Act authorizing the trustees to borrow Upper floor presents a precistly similar arrangement, 
money on the credit of the hatbour dues, on security pws there are attic store-rooms, &e. The basement 
repayable at such periods as may be agreed upon. | Story contains the grand refectory and the suite of 
e.resolution was unanimously agreed to. The secre- (kitchens and offices at the other end of the lower cor- 
tary read a letter from Messrs. Rendel, statiog that Tidor. There is a wide shoot or passage made in the 
during the operations connected with the making of a | wall from the lowest to the uppermost story, with 
new wet-dock, &c. they would expect a salary of 300/. | landings on each corridor, whereby trays with pro- 
per annum, exclusive of all actual travelling and other | Visions and necessaries can be drawn up by turning 
expenses. They also proposed to charge 500/. forthe @ windlass. Thereis a hot and cold bathing depart- 
drawings and sections which the works would from | ment, wherein the baths are constructed on the newest 
time to time require. The chairman considered 500/. | principle. 
too large a sum for the working plans, and it was | Portrush.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
moved that a committee be appoiuted to confer with | tion-stone of an obelisk to the memory of the late 


Michael Hughes, of Wexford. 








BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


NuMERovs accidents of late ‘have called my atten. 
tion to the means necessary for showing when the 
feed-pump is at work, and what quantity of water is 
passing into the boiler during the working of the 


pumps. I, therefore, propose the use of a valve 
‘similar to the throttle-valve, or, what would be better, 


‘a flap-valve with a lever arm on the outside of the 
box (forming part of the feed-pipe), with a connter- 
balance having a tendency to close the valve, and 
working against a quadrant-face to indicate the -posi- 
tion of the valve within. This box should be a trifle 
larger than the feed (and placed so as to be seen by 
the stoker), but having an area (after deducting ‘that 
occupied by valve) equal to the diameter of feed- 
pipe. 

It will at once be seen that the water pressure 
must keep the valve open, and the arm outside will 
indicate its position on the face of the quadrant ; but, 
if by partial stoppage of the area of feed-pipe the 
pressure on the valve becomes diminished, the arm 
will at once indicate, and to what extent. TI trust 
this will be the means of calling scientific men’s atten- 
tion to the evil. ‘Epwin Moore, Engineer. 








RESTORATIONS IN EXETER. 





Messrs. Rendel respecting their charges. Mr. Burrell | Dr. Adam Clarke was performed by Mr. James 
was instructed to proceed with the quarrying of , Johnston Clark, M.P. at Portrush, on Monday before 
stones. last. 

Sunderland. —The Gray Schools, which were doaderry and Coleraine, and the Ballymena and Port- 


founded in 1823, having been found inadequate to ‘rash Railway Companies, having reduced their fares 





S1r,—May I be permitted, through the. medium of 


your next impression, to direct public attention to 


The Belfast and Ballymena, as well as the Lon- | the improvement recently made in the exterior of 


St. Lawrence’s Church in this city? The old plaster 
which so much disfigured the building has been re- 


meet the pressing demands of the populous district in | considerably on that occasion, a great number of! moved. The walls of the tower and church are built 
which they are situated, have been rebuilt. The old persons, says the Coleraine Chronicle, availed them- | with Haldon conglomerate, and the stones, having been 
premises have been sold, and the money realized by | selves of ‘this opportunity to witness the ceremony. | ye-cut, are of a fine colour. The.tower has been orna- 
their sale being added to private subscriptions, and to | The obelisk stands at an angle of two roads— midway | mented with Bath stone battlements, with.a figured 




























a grant from the Privy Council on Education, has en- 
abled the managers of the school to provide accommo- 
dation for 500 children, viz. 250 boys and 250 girls, 
with a master’s residence attached. ‘The site occupied 
by the new buildings is the north-west angle of the | 
Sunderland Town ‘Moor. Each ‘school consists of | 
three rooms, one of which communicating with the 
other two is fitted up with a.gallery, and used as.a 
class‘room. A play ground, play-shed, and lavatory, 
&c. are attached to each schoo!. The character of the 
buildiogs is English Domestic of the middle of the | 
thirteenth century. The work has been executed by | 
Mr. ‘Alexander ‘I'homson, of Sunderland, from the 

designs and under'the superintendence of Mr. Austin, 

of ‘Newcastle, architect. The amount of the contract, 

inéluding all.the school-fittings, &c. is 2,400/. 











WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Dublin—St. Joseph’s (R.C.) Institution for the 
Beaf and Dumb at Cabra, designed by Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan, architeet, and built by the firm of ‘Bear- 
wood, Brothers, is now nearly completed. ‘It stands 
in the centre of a fertile and well-enclosed tract of 
between five and six acres in extent, -sitnated in a 
beautiful suburb bounded by the Cabra road and the 
high road to Navan. The building is in the Tudor 
style. Jt is constructed of solid granite masonry, 
and rises to an elevation of three lofty stories, inde- 
pendent of the basemeut. ‘The front, which faces I 





between the Harbour and the Railway Terminus—on | eornice, The walls of the church are also ornamented 
an elevated plot of the ground on which the late Dr. ‘with embrasures of the same kind of stone. A new 
etree eae science (Ra Se ee nig, he hen ore le 
Besgre Gren. +20 old figure o abeth is placed in a nic t. 
ae a veniam abe : mented The altered appearance of the secred edifice reuders it 
48 feet,-which will. ‘teking int Attn ne an ornament to the higher part of the city, as it is one 
vation of the site give it : ‘mean difitalle of at least ie ma “Ye reheat ith “9 ues ha 
: ‘made in it, contrasting .well with the e 
ae eet the level of the sea. Close tothe base hibited in the fine specimen of architectural restora- 
ae cht tend ze sate of Dr. tn ular wok men he ey phd 
chapel ‘to be erected - Portsbowart’ ‘oftren'artien by So ve ae ae se ae aty 
: 5 ‘to some extent removes stigma from. 
p+ Sig Mr Miterchite pol eee obtnan the | which the.alteration of the registry-office ‘to the pre- 
° ioc gceesie jee Myo © NeW |bendal residentiary had cast upon it. 
Town-hall at Coleraine, is ‘to build the monument. | The eee. d of the te referred to .is a 
h Tuam.—The foundation-stone of a new Town-ball practical rebuke to those church surveyors and 
as been laid at Tuam. Mr. James J. Boylan is ‘the churchwardens who have a mania for plastering am 
pine a A. Bgan a Sr -whitewashing: the last mentioned is a 
magh.—The opening of the ‘New Wesleyan ‘cally named “ churchwarden’s polish.” Another.m- 
Chapel at Omagh took place on the 25th ult. It! or might be given where the stonemason’s skill 
is situated in the west end .of the town, immediately | could be exercised to advantage. St. Mary “Major's 
beside the site of the former chapel. ‘The design of ‘Church is in the Cathedral-yard, and in proximity to 
the building is Gothic in style, and the priacipal feature | that fine old building St. Peter’s Church. The south 
consists in simplicity with regerd to detail. ‘The roof sside of this church exhibits a stoue exterior, whilst 
is constructed in the modern style, being lofty and ‘the north or front side is covered-over with plaster. 
showing the principals. The pews have carved Gothic |Surély the parishioners of St. Mary Major oily 
bench ends, aud are without doors. The windows, of \require to have their attention directed to the im- 
which there are six in either side, are glazed with | proved appearance of St. Lawrence's ‘Church, ‘to 
enamelled glass, and relieved by borders of amber \induce them to set about restoring the exterior of 
cdlour, while those behind the pulpit and in the front ‘their own church to its origival beauty. A few-days 
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a workman was seen laying a vile mixture of 
lime and sand on the walls of St. Olave’s Church : 
tetter far to let them remain untouched; as, in addition 
to. the depraved’ taste and offensive appearance of 

ter;. it tends to promote decay in the stone.* 

- Olave’s Church is as capable of being made au 
ornament to the lower-part of’ the city as the church 
of St. Lawrence has become to the higher. In the 
name of common sense, I would ask, what are the 
members of the Exeter Architectural Society engaged 
about, that they do not exert themselves in such 
matters ? AN OBSERVER. 








DEVON. AND CORNWALL BANK, 
PLYMOUTH. 

Tuts building, which: is situated in. the leading 
thoroughfare of. Plymoath;. was,,in its original form, 
designed. by. Mr. Wightwick,.and. carried out. under 
his superintendence in the year 1847. It was erected 
onthe site of old premises, which were entirely: taken 
down, being insufficient.in.size. for the then business 
of. the bank. In.1856 the still.inereasing operations 
of the Banking Company. called: for a further’ exten- 
sin of the building ;. and architects.in the neigh- 
bourhood. were invited to. compete, and fornish 
designs. for the enlargement.. Messrs. Damant & 
Reid, of. Plymouth; architects, were the suecessful 
competitors: and, under their superintendenee,, the 
building. was completed. early. in. the present. year. 
The bnilding; as: executed. by Mr.. Wightwick,. in- 
cluded:one: of the. porches:and. three. compartments of 
the bank windows.on:the ground-floor, and the super: 
structure.. The architects.of the extension. have con- 
trived,. by; @ very. slight. alteration to. the farther 
window,. to. convert. it. into a: portion of. a. central 


featore;,which is further expressed.by thepodium in the || 


attic,.on. which is to be-placed a. group. of charaeter- 
istic sculpture. 

The new portion was erected by Mr. John Marshall, 
builder; of. Plymouth,,for 2,600/.; and. contains: on 
the basement floor: a. porter’s residence, with. strong 
rooms, lavatories,. and. other offices:. The ground- 
floor is devoted to: bank purposes; and on. this.floor 
isalso the main entrance to four. commodions sets of 
chambers, which oceupy the: first. and second: floors. 
The lower fluors of. the new. building are. fire-proof. 
The material. for. the. walls: is. the limestone. of. the 
neighbourhood: The front above ground-floor. is 
covered with stucco,, and. the ground-floor portion, 
includiog piers. between. the windows,, is. of granite 
ftom.the Gunnislake. qnarries. The. piers.and balus- 
tade,, which are-part of the new design, and:enclose 
the areas, are of Penrhyn. granite. 








IQRD. COLLINGWOQD'S:MONUMENT AT THE 
MOUTH. OF THE TYNE. 


Naan'the-besutiful snd’ fir-famed ruins. of' Tyne- | 


mouth Priory is: the colossal’ statue- of Lord’ Col- 
lingwood.. ‘The: figure: of this great admiral; in 
whom: Lord: Nelsom: put: so much trast; stands on: a 
basement. of considerable: height, and: looks grandly 
over the sea: the-featurestave an expression of gre:t 
sdfreliance and vigilance, The: taste- which placed 
this-effigy near to the spot-on which the-warrior was 
born, and inthe sightiof thousands of both Englishmen 
ad foreigners: who plough this important ocean 
are; is worthy of praise. The basement of 

the figure is well composed and forms a small fort : in 
front a flight’ ofisteps.leads to the plinth of the figure, 
and im suitable places:cannon bristle towards the sea. 
persons who visit here will take'the opportunity 
chmaking a:close inspection of this work, and viewing 
itfrom: different: points; the path, However, is not the 
most convenient; but, having sarmounted these trifling 
difficulties; and) wishing to see the: effect from the 
weet, I: proceeded: in: that“direction; when a voice,. 
lond:as: if: a: speaking trumpet’ had been: used, hailed 
me.to stop.. In dueconrse:a pelice officer approached, 
and. asked, in aifierce voice, “Are you aware you are: 
tespassing ? what’s the-use of putting up boards with- 
out:people read them.”*’ We mentioned that boards, as 
he called them, were placed'in all directions, and yet 
timdreds of persons were there; and must consequently 
Z trespassers, * Bat you see, sir; that’s not this 
eld.” Submissively: obeying the instructions of’ the 
ives to depart, we met two ladies endeavouring, 
With great. difficulty, although they were not’ over- 
ened by crinoline, to force their way through 
entrance towards the monument::: this entrance 
consists.of some upright posts cunningly: placed in a 
citcle, with one inthe centre: Theladies complained 
to the: policeman that. the was narrow. 
Vary, ma’am,. vary, it’s to keep:the donkeys: out.” 
Lcould not conceive the use of this entrauce at all. If 
strangers are to be: summoned: in the: Dogberry vein. 
as trespassers; it would be: better under thie present 


* This was:obvious on the : val. of. the: plaster. fr 
8t. Lawrence’s Church, _ pee - 








circumstances to shut it up, so that neither Christians 
nor donkeys could find admission: 

Bat then, sir, this is a public monument of great 
interest; and, knowing the consideration which las-on 
all oceasions been shown by: the: dake of Northum- 
berland, to whom.the land adjoining belongs, to-give 
pleasure to the public; I venture to hiot, im the hope 
that it may, through your: pages, reach his-grace’seye, 
that a little inclosure could’ be made with very little 
trouble, to which the admirers of both art and warlike 
genius might find easy entrance; and that if this: were 
done it would give satisfaction to numbers of visitors 
to the:mouth of the Tyne; and’at the same time put’ a. 
stop to trespassing. LonDONER: 








NOTES: UPON IRON. 


In consequence of. Wednesday last being the day of 
national humiliation and prayer, the quarterly, meet- 
ing,of the iron-masters: which. should have been held 
there on that day, was held on Thursday at Birming- 
ham. It was then determined to adopt the decision 
of the preliminary meeting of last-week, in regard to 
the prices to be demanded by the trade in the ensuing 
quarter,,which have nominally been 9/. for bars, 107; 
for hoops,.and 107, 10s. for sheets and plates. We 
say nominally, because the houses that have professed 
to be-guided by those rates have maintained them only 
so long. as they were tolerably well supplied with 
orders. When this was. not. the case, they got the 
hest prices-that. they could, and there.are instances in 
which a-lower price was.quoted. by a.“ trade” house 
than by a.honse unconnected with that confederation. 
The truth. is that the determination of Thursday, and 
that of the preliminary: meeting, mean that the best 
prices that can be obtained shall. be secured. 


Most of: the. works continne tolerably well employed 
upon the general descriptions:of merchant iron. The 
orders: are certainly for small.quantities, but. they are 
scarcely: worked. out before: others:comein;. There-is 
a. marked. absence; however, of all: orders: for railway 
‘purposes ;, and an order for a thousand:tons:of manu- 
factured iron: would: now be. viewed as of considerably 
more magnitude than it. is-generally: regarded. It has 
been some time: since an. invitation: for a:contract 
excited so much attention. as that of the Hast-India 
‘Company for 1,500 tons of. plates. and. bars, which 
was- decided. upon by, the Directors .on Thursday last 
we presame, Wednesday, the advertised! day. for the 
decision, having been the National Fast: and-Humilia- 
tion-day.. Most. of the houses in South: Staffordshire 
have. tendered’ for it. Noa work was: done at the 
several forges in. South Staffordshire on Wednesday 
last from six in the morning till six in the evening, 
A determination, contrary to all precedent, was come 
to at the preliminary meeting that the. works. should 
be closed during that. time. 








THEATRES. AND: SCENERY. 

Rayal Princess's; London:. — The rapidity with 
which theatrical. decorators. effect’ their work is often 
very surprising;. and this: we think will be felt on 
Monday, .when:the public see what. has been done-in 
Mr: Charles: Kean’s: theatre:. It seems; and, indeed, 
isi but afew: days since Grisi: and Alboni: were singiog 
there, in. the midst of: its:dirtiness, and now from top 
to bottom a:new face has been put upon. it, and the 
whole: looks: sparkling. The general: tone-is:light,— 
cream: colour and! gold,. Tie ceiling displays: alle- 
gorical figures: of the seasons. The pauels under 
the private: boxes;. present’ a. series: of paintings in 
encaustie, comprising on’ the Queen’s. side, “ Fal-. 
staff over the Body: of Hot-pur,” “ Prospero: sum- 
moning Ariel,” ‘“ Hubert: and Arthur,” and the 
“ Caldron seene in Maebeth;” and on the opposite. 
side; ‘ Hamlet: and: the. Ghost,” ‘“‘ Titania’ in ber 
Bower,” “The: Trial of Hermione,” “ Richard I1.. 
resigning his: Crown,” and the “Vision of Queen 
Katherine.” Between the pauela, extending’ also 
round the dress:circle, isa series of Shaksperian kings, 
John, Richard: If. Henry IV. Henry V. Henry: VI. 
Edward IV. Richard: III. Henry. VIf. aod Henry 
VIiI.—all at full length and very well painted: Mr. 
Kuckuck has. executed the: work. The chandelier: 
has been remodelled and improved, and Mr. Telbin: 
has painted a new drop, wherein drapery balf open 
discovers a statue of Shakspeare on a pedestal. 
The general effect will be best judged of when the: 
house is lighted for a performance. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin. — We hear that. at last: 
arrangements are on foot for re-decorating and modi- 
fying this structare, which for many years past has 
been in a tattered and filthy state. The presenti 
lessee, Mr.. Harris, has done much towards the im-. 
provement of dramatic exhibitions in Dublin, and it! 
is not doubted that with his characteristic spirit, we 
shall see this structure,.in point of taste,, rank with 
the best of its desiguer’s (Beazley’s) works. Mr. John 





McCurdy is the architect. We also hear of alterations, 


additions;. and decorations: to: the Queen’s Royal 
Theatre; in the same-city.. m3 


The Arrangement of Theatres.—Six: Tt has long 
struck me that the inner form of our theatres is 
very imperfectly adapted’ for the purposes: of scenic 
representations. Tins is particularly to be-remarked 
in the construetion of what’ are called’ the boxes (a 
very inelegant and inappropriate: ternr by the: way) : 
the side-boxes near the stage: command’ a too-close 
view of the operations going’on at the wings. Ais-we 
are about’ buildiog auew @ theatre on as- extensive’ & 
‘scale as old Covent-garden possessed; it is worth 
‘while discussing the best’ form for its recon- 
struction: It Has oecurred to me-that:if the auditory 
portion were of a conical’ shape, having itssbase: at 
the commencement of’ the: stage, ttie stage: beiag” also 
conical, decreasing:to the back—the bases'of the two 
cones meetiug—the fem a from: a: too: close 
survey might’ be removed:—THURSO: 








RECENT PATENTS.* 

Cartes Cowper, Southampton-buildings; Chian- 
cery-lane, London.—Making Drains: (& commum- 
cation:) Dated’ February 17th, 1867.—The patentee 
claims, firstly, the improvement or improvements m 
making drains by boring:or making#series of vertical 
holes’ and boring a: horizontal or nearly: horizontal 
hole:from: one vertical’ hole to: another by meansof*a 
boring tovl or mole — from above the — 
of the ground’ by: means: of machiuery; or apparatus 
communicating wide through the. aforesaid: vertical 
holes substantially asyhereinbefore ——— Secondly, 
the: improvement: or: improvements in making drains 
by boring or making the:vertical and horizontal holes 
as: aféresaid,. and: drawing im the: drain-pipes: by 
attaching: them to. the: boring: bar as:hereinafter de- 
scribed. Thirdly, the improvement or improvements 
im. making drains’ by boring: or making: the: vertical 
and horizontal. bioles: as: aforesaid; and them liming the 
inside.of the horizontal: holes;,or: of bothe the: vertical 
and. horizontal. holes; witha: plastic: composition intro- 
duced rouudia: mandril; whielt:is- afterwards withdrawn 
as: hereinbefore described: re cop improve- 
ment.or insprovements in. making: drains: by bermg:or 
sealing: theeestiiahenl horizontal holes: as aforesaid, 
and them baking: or hardeuing the. inside:or the we 
of. the horizontal.holes, or of both the horizontal 
vertical holes, by means. of fire,, as hereinbefore: de- 
cribed.. Fifthly, the: combination. of parts. forming 
tke machine for. bering the vertical holes, hereinbefore 
described.in reference’ to fig..1. Sixthly,.the combi- 
nation of parts forming. the machine for boring the 
vertical holes, hereinbefore.described. in. reference to 
figs: 16 and.17. Seventhly, the various:combimations 
of parts:forming the different. machines.for boring. the 
horizontal. holes, hereinbefore deseribed.. 

J. H. Heapizy.—An: Improved: Mode of Manu- 
facturing. Artificial Granite in various Forms, and 
Plating or Veneering, the: same with Marble, 
so as. to present. an Exterior of Marble, and. an 
Interior of Stone or Granite. Dated Dec. 12, 1856. 
—1. Take good’ cleam: send, and to this add a 
portion of fresh-burnt lime, reduced by grinding to 
an impalpable powder: Incorporate these two sub- 
stances intimately. The natural dampness of the 
sand will-slack the lime, which, im heating; will cau 
terise the silicon, and’ form a thin film or pellicle of 
lime over each grain of siliea. When the compesition 
has-become cold and: amalgamated}. it: is: moistened 
with. water until. sufficiently, damp: to pack. ‘This 
composition forms: the granite: or: coarse base-ofitte 
articles- to: be. mouldedi 2. Tuke granulated marble 
(palverised: carbonate of lime), and. mix it with 
ground: unslacked: lime in the same: proportions: aud 
mauner as. the silicious. matter: above described; aud 
moisten the same until sufficiently: damp. for packing. 
‘Wheu it is desired to employ these two compositions 
in’ moulding any: article, place: them in a: smooth 
‘metal: mould, so-as-to: leave: the sand and. lime:im the 
interior of the-bloek, aud:a thin:lamiua:of'the marble 
and lime on:the outside. Them subject the mass tora 
great pressure; and: remove’ it from the press; the 
moulded block will then gradnally harden by: tht 
absorption of carbowie acid’ gus from the atmosphere:. 

EB. Loos.—Jmprovements: in the Manufacture of 
Cement; Mortar;. Goncrete, and Artifical Stone. 
Dated: Dec. 20, 1856:—The patentee manufactures 
Roman mortar, with a: certain: proportiow of lime, 
and a:chemically caleulated: quantity: of fine a 
powdered substances of’ ae ae “ 
minous, alkaline, coagulative; colourmg vatare;. 
well as natural and artificial sulphates and carbonates. 
| Ri A. Brooman.—4 Method of, and certum 
Varnishes. or Compositions for, rendering’ Wood and 
other Substances Uninflammabie and: Fire-proof); 
applicable also to the Indurating of Calcareous 
Earths and: Stones, and to: the-rendering of Paper 


* Selected: from the: lists. published. in the Mechanics 








‘Magazine, the Engineer, and other sources. 
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and Fabrics Damp-proof, together with Apparatus for 
(A communica- 
tion.) Dated Nov. 20, 1856.— This consists in 
employing certain vitreous compositions for the above 


manufacturing such Compositions. 


purposes. 


W. E. Newron, Chancery-lane, London.—/ Pre- 
paration of Materials for Coating Roofs or other 
Portions of Buildings to render them Impervious 
(A communication.) Dated March 38rd, 


to Wet. 
1857.—This invention consists in formivg a com- 
pound of certain materials hereafter mentioned, 


which, combined and applied in the manner and pro- 
portion described, and applied to any slate, metallic, 


or wooden surface, will form a hard and durable 


covering, impervious to water and the action of the 


atmosphere. It is peculiarly designed for roofing. 
The following are the ingredients used for the pur- 
pose :—Cuoutchouc or india-rubber dissolved in spirits 
of turpentine, or some other suitable solvent ; gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol ; gutta percha dissolved 
in linseed oil or other suitable solvent; a mixture 
which the inventor culls puzzolan, composed of pul- 
verised glass, quick lime (pulverised and sifted), and 
plaster of Paris, or marble dust, or any kind of clay 
well vitrified and pulverised, or any equivalevt sub- 
stances; and another mixture, which he calls smalt, 
composed of vitrified glass, sand, flint, gravel, 
pounded earthenware, or avy equivalent pulverised 
substances which will withstand the action of the 
atmosphere. To these are to be added naphtha or 
coal tur. 


F. N. CLerx.—Jmprovements in Metallic Roofing 
Sor Buildings, and in Appendages to Roofs. Dated 
Noy. 26, 1856.—This consists: 1. In constructmg 
roofing plutes in the ordinary way, excepting that a 
projection is raised in such part of the plate as it 
1s intended to pass a nail or other fastening through. 
2. A rain-water head for receiving water from the 
eaves gutters of the roof is constructed in the follow- 
ing manner:—The front and sides of the said head 
are formed of one piece of metal, which is fashioned 
into the required shape by stamping or by pressure. 
8. A moveable ear for fastening rain-water pipes to 
the wall or other portion of the building. 4. A 
bracket or holdfast for securing or holding eaves 
gutters, and preventing them from leaking. The 
bracket is made of wrought-iron, and has constructed 
thereon a shoulder, to allow the gutter to go up close, 


Mr. B. W. Own, Dundalk, has provisionally spe- 
cified a mode of securing together the extremities of 
pipes, so as to form a junction in a simple mnner, so 
as to admit of immediate connection and disconnec- 
tion. The improvement consists in the employment 
of a riug or collar, the inner surface of which is 
conical, so as to act as a wedge, either with or with- 
out the application and use of a suitably-formed filling 
for placing between the outer surfaces of the pipes 
and the inner surface of the ring or collar, which is 
placed around the joint. When the pipes are required 
for liqnids, cement is used for the filling; but for 
most other purposes the packing may be formed of 
lead or other soft yielding or compressible metal or 
substance. 





Books Receibev. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Vol. VIII., No. 27. 


THERE are some interesting and important articles 
in this issue of the Royal Society’s Procecdings. 
Amongst them is a paper by Professor W. Thomson, 
F.R.S. on the electric conductivity of commercial 
copper of various kinds. It is an important and 
notable circumstance, and surprised the experi- 
menter himself, to find that there are differences 
of resistunce between different specimens of wires 
manufactured for submarine telegraphs, so great as 
most materially to affect their value in the electrical 
operations for which they are designed. None of the 
circumstances, such as twisting of wires, or covering 
with indiarubber, peculiar to each strand, produced any 
sensible influence on the whole resistance. Diff-rent 
qualities of the covper-wire itself were proved to be 
the real cause of difference, and while the conducting 
power of a wire from one manufactory was as 100, 
that from another was only as 54°9! Professor 
Thon son’s inference from these experiments is, “ that 
& submarine telegraph constructed with copper wire 
of the quality of the manufactory A. of only ,4 of an 
inch in divmeter, covered with gutta percha to a 
diameter of a quarter of an inch, would, with the same 
electrical power, and the same instruments, do more 
telegraphic work than one constructed with copper 
Wire of the quality D., of 4 of an inch diameter covered 
With gutta percha to a diameter of a third of an inch.” 
One of the specimens of copper wire with low con- 
ducting power was found to contain lead ‘21, iron ‘3, 
and tin or antimony °01, the remainder being copper 
99°75. All the samples were described by the 


though copper were considerably adulterated with a 
better conductor than itself, this would only diminish 
its conducting power all the more: purity of metal 
appears to be the essential principle. Brittleness 
from tension does not alter the conductivity 4 per 
cent, There is another paper by the same author 
on the electro-dynamical qualities of metals, showing 
the effects of magnetization on the electric con- 
ductivity of nickel aud of iron. It had been shown 
by Professor Thomson that iron, when subjected to 
magnetic force, acquires an increase of resistance to 
the conduction of electricity along, and a diminution 
of resistance to the conduction of electricity across, 
the lines of magnetization. By experiments more 
recently made, he has ascertained that the electrical 
conductivity of nickel is similarly influeuced by 
magnetism, but to a greater degree, and with a curious 
difference from iron in the relative magnitudes of the 
trensverse and longitudinal effects. With the same 
magnetic force, the effect of longitudinal magnetization, 
in increasing the resistance, is from three to four times 
as great in nickel as in iron, but the contrary effect 
of transverse magnetization is nearly the same in the 
two metals, with the same magnetic force. When 
magnetic force is applied to iron, we may here 
observe, it is along the bar that the magnetic attrac- 
tion operates, each successive series of particles in the 
line, being a kind of minor magnet with its poles in 
the direction of the length. When electric force is 
applied under such circumstances, is if not simply 
because the electric force is absorbed, and assumes the 
form of magnetic force itself, augmenting its intensity, 
that the passage of the electric force, as such, appears 
to be resisted? The magnetic force not operating 
across the line of polar direction, the electric force of 
course cannot be so absorbed in that direction, or 
assume the form of magnetic force, aud hence appears 
to flow in that direction without diminuticn, and all 
the more freely that the metal is magnetized already 
in the contrary direction, and may not afford so facile 
an opportunity for its diversion and absorption, or 
assumption of the magnetic form itself, in the contrary 
direction, as when the metal is not yet magnetized. 
In nickel again, it would be interesting to know 
whether the absorbed electricity has really rendered 
it more capable of magnetization and more com- 
pletely magnetized, than when only exposed to the 
operation of the magnetic force. The relationship of 
diamagnetism to these phenomena would be a curious 
and important subject for further experiment. These 
papers are not the only ones by the same author in 
the published transactions under notice, and there is 
a variety of other subjects treated of by other savans. 








HMliscellanea. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ENGRAVING ON Woop.— We 
have been Jong looking for the discovery of a mode 
by which representations of objects might be placed 
on the wood, ready for engraving, by means of pho- 
tography instead of the artist. It would seem that 
something has been done towards it by our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The Scientific 
American says, “ A patent was issued, on the 5th of 
May last, to R. Price, of Worcester, Mass. for a 
process of photographing on wood in lieu of drawing 
by hand, which has since been so far developed by the 
proprietors, C. J. B. Waters and Co. of No. 90, Ful- 
ton-street, in this city, as to be pronounced successful 
by some of our best engravers. The surface is so 
prepared as to be sensitive to light like the glass or 
paper employed in the ordinary photographic pro- 
cesses, and the image of any object is thus impressed 
upon the block with greater accuracy than it is pos- 
sible to accomp ish by human skill. We have seen 
some wood blocks bearing very fine pictures produced 
by this means, and a number of such pictures have 
been engraved and printed, showing that it is practi- 
cable so to use them. The principal defect of such 
‘sun pictures’ for this purpose is their too great 
delicacy and faintness. 
the pictures be produced with the vigour and strength 
of ordinary Indian ink work, the invention will very 
greatly facilitate the production of illustrated books 
and newspapers, and it is quite probable that, with 
practice, engravers may accustom themselves to work 
from these drawings as now produced without diffi- 
culty. At present the invention is most successful in 
reducing ergravings from copies. It is now in daily 
use for this purpose.” 

Union Bank Buitpines, Eretn.—Contracts were 
entered into the other day at Elgin, according to the 
local Courant, for the erection of new bank offices, &c. 
there, to occupy a site on the south side of High- 
strect. The design is by Messrs. Matthews and 
Petrie, of Elgin, architects. The front is in the Italian 
style. The extreme length is 39 ft., width 40 ft., and 
height to top of balustrade 43 feet. The facade is to 
be of polished freestone, from the Newton quarry. 
Mr. Urquhart is contractor for the mason, carpenter, 


If this can be overcome, and | P& 
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THE Prorrssors oF THE RoyaL Acapeyy— 
When the members of the Society of Arts visited the 
Art Treasures, the Bishop of Manchester, at the 
dinner, called the attention of the meeting to the 
paucity of the attendance of the working classes at the 
Exhibition. It was not that they were not interested 
in it, he said, but because they had not been Properly 
educated to appreciate its treasures, He would im. 
press upon the Society the necessity of giving greater 
instruction in art, and providing some means for 
making the schools of art more intellectual, and fur. 
nishing the students with some acquaintance with the 
records of the past, which would evable them to enter 
more fully into the spirit of the scene which th 
attempted to portray on canvass. Afver passing g 
panegyric upon the late Bishop Blomfield, his lordship 
said he referred to his deceased friend because he had 
occupied an office which had been for years a sinecure, 
and with respect to which the Society of Arts should 
earnestly urge upon the attention of those who elected 
to it, the necessity of making it efficient. Why were 
the professors of the Royal Academy never permitted 
to lecture, except on painting and sculpture? There 
had been the discourses of Reynolds, Phillips, Opie, 
and Flaxman, on subjects connected with art, and why 
should not the highest branch of historical art be duly 
developed by the person appointed to teach history in 
the Royal Academy of England? He hoped this 
subject would receive the attention which it deserved, 

Heatine Apparatus.—At the Liverpool Poly. 
technic Institution on the 29th of September, the 
paper of the evening was read by Mr. Henry H. 
Hazard. It was upon the subject of his “ Patent 
Heat Extractor,” and suggestions for improvements 
in producing artificial heat. After referring to the 
early modes of imparting warmth to buildings, Mr. 
Hazard explained the construction of the Belper 
Cockle, invented about 1790, by the late Mr. Strutt 
(father of the present Lord Belper). The principle of 
warming by this cockle was that of passing a quan- 
tity of air over a red-hot surface of iron; and, 
although by this means a most powerful heat was 
produced, the injury done to the air was such as to 
render it totally unfit for respiration. Mr. Hazard 

then showed by diagrams that the warm air appara- 
tuses since introduced, and those now in use in our 
churches and houses, were nothing but copies of the 
Belper Cockle; that some of them were even worse, 
having a less extent of surface ; and that those that 
presented any improvement were only better in con- 
struction, and not in principle; that all of them 
heated the air, but destroyed its purity, and hence the 
unpleasant effect of confinement in rooms so heated. 
Mr. Hazard then introduced the Patent Heat Ex- 
tractor, as invented by his father, and explained its 
advantages, which are said to consist in passing a 
very large quantity of air over a most extended surface 
of very moderately heated iron piping. The extent of 
the improvement may be judged of from the com- 
parison he made between his own apparatus and the 
largest sized Liverpool Cockle, which he said was the 
best embodiment of the Belper principle he knew of. 
The Liverpool Cockle, of the largest size made, pre- 
sents a surface of 90 square feet to the air to be 
warmed, whereas the Patent Extractor of the size 
that he would recommend to do the amount of work 
for which the Liverpool Cockle of 90 feet of surface is 
usually employed would contain upwards of 310 feet 
of surface, The effect of the fire being divided upon 
so large a surface was, that no burning of air could 
take place. 

A Smatt Bumping Fcenp Wanted IN Ber- 
MONDSEY.— The Snowsfield’s Sunday School and 
Preaching station in Bermondsey is a useful and 
commendable institution, which has now been a good 
many years diligently at work in this worst of all the 
districts of the metropolis, and is supported by its 
own teachers and two or three other good people; 
but a new building has become absolutely necessary 
for its extending operations, and that is beyond the 
rsonal resources of its supporters. The estimated 
sum (600/.) can only be raised by contributions, 
however small, from well-wishers, and even a few 
postage stamps would be welcomed by Mr. Pillow, 
of 2, Wellington Chambers, London Bridge, the 
treasurer. There is already a hopeful list of sub- 
scriptions, ranging from twenty guineas downwards, 
so that there appears to be every probability of at 
active canvass, and a willing contribution generally, 
proving very soon successful, and we hope shortly to 
see the building in progress. 

Dr. Jonnson’s Staircase, TempLe.—At the sale 
of the houses in the Temple, the auctioneer announce: 

that the benchers had withdrawn “Dr. Johnsons 
staircase ” from the sale, and did not intend to let it 
go out of the Temple. We may take credit for having, 
by our gentle remonstrance, and comments on the 
staircase, adopted by a great part of the press, 
awakened the attention of the benchers to the dest 
rability of retaining so interesting a memorial of the 








manufacturers as remarkably pure. Doubtless even 


slater, plumber, and plaster works, 


learned doctor and his well-known associates. 
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WorcesteR Diocesan ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
_The annual meeting was held on Wednesday, the 
goth ult. and Thursday, the 1st inst. at Worcester. 
At noon on Wednesday the society met for the transac- 
ti of business in the Natural History Society’s 
rooms. The very rev. the dean presided. The report, 
qhich was of a satisfactory character, pointed out the 
restorations which had been effected or were in pro- 

in the diocese, and gave a résumé of the proceed- 
ings and excursions of the year. The company after- 
gards proceeded to the cathedral, the principal features 
of which were described by the Rev. C. Boutell. In 
the evening the party dined together. In responding 
to the toast of “The Vice-presidents,” Sir T. E. 
Winnington strongly urged the necessity of combining 
with the Birmingham and Midland Counties Archee- 
logical Society. The proceedings of the day termi- 
nated with a conversazione in the lecture-room of the 
Natural History Society, On Thursday the members 
and friends visited Pershore Abbey, when papers by Mr. 
Galton and Mr. Hopkins on the building were read. 


Tur RoyaL Potytecunic Institution. — Mr. 
Pepper has provided for the Michaelmas Session 
yarious novelties, which we mean to take an early 
opportunity of seeing, such as a new series of dis- 
solving views of the Indian mutiny, Myers’s system 
ofrailway signals for trains in motion, an attempt to 
realize the long-desiderated “reservoir penholder,” 
and a new philosophical entertainment on the subject 
of illusions. His continuous energy deserves success. 


DiscovERY IN CRoyDON CHURCH OF ANOTHER 
Watt ParntiInc.—The recently discovered painting 
on the south wall of the Old Church (in addition to 
the continuation of the St. Christopher legend) is St. 
George, clad in armour, armed “ cap-i-pié” with his 
visor up—mounted on a white palfrey richly capari- 
soned, and charging with his lance a dragon, the fore | 
yaws of which only are visible. The champion has | 
evidently issued from an archway under a tower; and | 
it may be inferred that he is about to effect the deli- | 
verance of a damsel, who, elegantly attired, and bound 
by the arm and hands, is seen on the western side. | 
The colours are tolerably fresh, and some remains of | 
silver illuminating can be traced. Opinions are divided | 
as to the date of these relics, but it is supposed that 
they are of the fourteenth century —Edward 3rd’s time, 
when the order of the Garter of St. George was 
instituted. Whether the plastering over the stoups, 
aud covering the paintings took place at the Reform- 
ation, or during the commonwealth, when “ one Blesse 
was hired to break the stained glass windows at half- 
acrown a day!” is not determined. The church- 
wardens, it seems, have promised not to obliterate this 
interesting relic. The re-opening of the church, | 
“repaired and beautified,” was to take place on the 
1]th instant. 

Swinpon.—It may be justice, that persons on 
mere suspicion of crime should be submitted to the 








PROGRESS OF THE BRaDFoRD Water Works.— 
The principal portion of these extensive works have 
for some time been in progress, and the local Odserver 
of last week reviews the present state of the whole. 
The Grimwith reservoir and the portion of the linefrom 
Barden to Holden Beck (about 8? miles) are let to 
Messrs. Duckett and Stead, of Ripon and Arthington. 
The Barden reservoir is in the hands of Messrs. Swire, 
Blair, and Parratt, of Shipley and Apperley. The 
Chelker reservoir, the Silsden reservoir, and a portion 
of the conduit from Holden Beck to Morton (34 
miles in length) are let to Mr. Samuel Buxton, of 
Leeds. The remaining portion of the line from 
Morton to Heaton (upwards of 54 miles in length) is 
let to Mr. William Barker, of Wakefield. The 
scheme was laid out by Mr. J. W. Leather, of Leeds, 
and is now being carried out by him as the engineer. 
It is calculated that this scheme will yield 8} to 9 
millions of gallons iu the driest seasons. This added 
to the present supply, and the high level supply from 
Thornton Moor, will ensure upwards of 10 millions. 
The quality of the water has been tested by eminent 
analytical chemists, and is said to have proved to be 
remarkably good in every respect. The works now 
in progress are only a portion—though the chief 
portion—of the corporation water scheme. There 
must be added the high level scheme, for supplying 
the highest portions of the borough, and which is an 
extension of the old water works. The Stubden 
reservoir is to be constructed on the Thornton Moor, 
at a height of above 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, The Doe Park reservoir is to be constructed for 
compensating mills on the Hewenden Beck. 

MONUMENTAL TABLET IN WOLVERHAMPTON.— 
A monumental tablet, designed and executed by Mr. 
Thomas Earp, a young metropolitan sculptor of rising 
fame, has been erected to the memory of Mr. J. 
Barker, in the Congregational Church, Snow-hill, 
Wolverhampton. It includes representations of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Feeding of the Mul- 
titude, as emblematioal of Christian teaching and 
benevolence. Each of these subjects in alto-relievo 
is contained in a small arch, both being surrounded 
by a larger arch, the corbels of which are formed by 
a girl reading aud a boy writing. The trefoil above 
these minor arches bears the heraldic device of Mr. | 
Barker, and his monograph is inserted in the spandril 
above. The whole is intended to memorialize his 
piety and usefulness, especially in the religious in- 
struction of the young, and is well spoken of by 
the local Chronicle. 

THe SewerRaGeE Works at Bitston. — These 
works, which will involve au outlay of from 9,0007. to 
11,000/. are now being proceeded with by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Hassell, of London. They are divided 
into four separate contracts, comprising the town of 
Bilston, Hallfields, part of Bradley, and Ettingshall 
New Village. The total amount of earth to be exca- 
vated for the sewers is 59,200 cubic yards: the quantity 








depressing, indeed the dangerous, influences of pesti- 
lential cells, befure examination; but it is none the 
less the province of the committee to render whole- 
some the cells of the lock-up, which are hereby pre- 
sented as foul and offensive,* and the foulness of the 
sation probably having been the cause of Mr. Super- 
intendent Haynes’s serious, apparently choleraic, 
sufferings. If anything could be wanting to display 
the u'ter absurdity ot the Nuisances Removal Act 
being adspted to grapple with the evils producing the 
high rate of mortality such as Swindon suffers, it is 
but too palpable there: with two solicitors as church- 
wardens, acting as members of the local authority, de- 
sirous to give the parish the full benefit of the Act, they 
cannot even take steps to render their own committee- 
room in the police-station bearable. The little attempt 
they have made at sewering the town seems likely to 
be paid from their own purses, the vicar having 
appealed to the Court of Queen’s Bench against sewers 
on the highway being paid from the rates. The judges 
have decided cases proving the vicar’s position; and 
it appears conirary to common sense that parties, 
tenants ‘or life, or perhaps but for the year, should be 
called upon to pay heavily for benefits to be derived 
by their successors. The Public Health Act, 1848, 
Cinpowered the payment of sanitary works out of 
Money to be raised on mortgage of the rates, and 
running the repayment over thirty years. Mr. 
Cowper’s amendment Bill extends the period to fifty 
years, which, with ordinary caution, must enable any 
‘own to accomplish all that can be wished. The Act 
18 highly lauded by many who deprecated the Act of 
1848. The sooner it becomes the law of the land the 
better ; indeed, it may be as well that its adoption 
Were compulsory.— RATEPAYER. 





._* Mr. Haynes, who holds the joint office of Police Super- 
lotendent and Sanitary Inspector, has recently been an 
inmate of a London hospital. His wife a few days since 
a a severe attack, fairly attributable to the overpowering 
. eo pervading their dwelling at the police-station, 
Were, notwithstanding copious sluicing with water and the 
po of chlorides after sudden storms of rain, the life of 
ny” unfortunate prisoner is jeopardised without trial by 


of timber to be used is 5,600 superficial feet of 3- 
inch red deal planking ; 1130 cubie feet of oak for 
bearers and se'tings; 18,240 superficial feet of 14- 
‘inch elm boarding; 800 cubic yards of furnace- 
cinder walling; 2391 cubic yards of brick work, 
taking 900,000 bricks for construction. The whole 
of the works have been designed, and the plans, 
sections, specifications, and estimates prepared, by the 
town surveyor, Mr. T. R. Lvfthouse, under whose 
superintendence the works are being carried out. 
Tn consequence of the peculiar nature of the district 
through which some portions of the sewers pass, 
materials the best calculated for the purpose have 
been selected. For about 1,080 yards from Queen- 
street to the outfall by the canal, the sewer is con- 
structed of a brick invert, walls of furnace cinders, 
and the top covered with timber. This plan has 
been adopted to enable the sewers to be readily 
repaired in case of injury by mining operations. 
One of these anticipated accidents has just occurred, 
by the falling in of a portion of a sewer, but for- 
tunately no bones were broken and no life lost, 
though one of the workmen, in attempting to save 
his cap, was completely buried for a time. 

Is~tincToN VestryY-Hatu.—We understand that 
seventy-seven designs have been submitted in reply to 
the advertisement, and we are told that the committee 
propose to come to a decision on Tuesday next. We 
hope, however, this is an error, as it is quite certain 
‘that the designs could not be properly examined with 
|a view to decision by that time. -The plans will be 
open to the public at Myddelton-hall, Islington, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday next. 

DRAINING IN LINCOLNSHIRE.—The Venratts new 
outfall sluice, for draining the district of Deeping 
fen, near Spalding, Lincoloshire, was formally opened 
by the trustees on Monday last. The works were 
commenced in August, 1856, and the foundation- 
‘stone laid in May last, by the chairman, Sir John 


“ HosprtaL ARRANGEMENT.”—The evils lately 
pointed out by journals like the Lancet and the 
Builder call loudly for remedial measures wherever 
they can be devised. ‘What cannot be cured must 
be endured,” saith the proverb ; and hospitals have 
been so constructed that a proper system of ventila- 
tion cannot be obtained; but to erect others upon 
sach faulty plans would be wowise to the last degree. 
It would be cruel and inhuman. To immure “ poor 
sufferers in public institutions to their destruction ” is 
an offence against morality that ought to be severely 
punished. Such a course pursued with the eyes open 
to its results—under the pretence of charity—is 
virtual manslaughter. Perhaps a stronger term 
ought to be applied to this proceeding. We do not 
blame our ancestors for the errors of judgment aris- 
ing from their ignorance of the laws of nature; but 
the fatal blundering of the dominant class of the 
present generation, who shut their eyes to the light 
of science, provokes strong animadversion. They 
manage such matters better under a despotism on the 
continent, and our principles are disgraced by the 
carelessness or stupidity of the ruling spirits among 
us, who follow the precedents of their ignorant fore- 
fathers to this day. The Victoria hospital, now in 
course of erection—which has hardly emerged from 
the ground—has consumed the enormons sum 
of 70,000/.; and it is already ascertained to be 
planned on such erroneous views, that it must be 
altered and amended, at an enormous cost. It is, 
perhaps, consolatory to reflect that the blundering 
went no further ; but how much better would it have 
been to have prevented these mistakes? Our allies 
of France and Belgium could have supplied the 
official architect with examples. Model hospitals 
exist in Paris, Bordeaux, and Brussels. That in 
Bordeaux is admitted on all hands to be nearly per- 
fect : the Netley hospital is the grandest failure of its 
kind. The editor of the Builder, in criticising the 
plan, said that “ more diseases would be generated 
than cured in such an edifice.” This was strong lan- 

ge, but it has since been justified by a Govern- 
ment commission, who, in condemning the original 
scheme, employ nearly the same words! We trust, 
however, that the wealthy and benevolent men of 
Blackburn will not fall into similar errors; but on 
the other hand, will rear an institution that scientific 
men can admire, and that Government may hereafter 
copy with advantage.—Preston Guardian. 

BripcE AT CoLLinecwooD, MELBOURNE.— 
Having read your remarks in last week’s paper re- 
specting the improvements going on in the neigh 
bourhood of Melbourne, the last-meutioned being the 
bridge at Collingwood, I should be obliged by your 
stating that the said bridge was designed and car- 
ried ont by Messrs. J. Austin and Co. late of 
Shrewsbury, and Cleveland-square, London. It is 
theonly bridge of the sort that has been erected in 
the colony. You can, on referring to the Me/bourne 
Argus, of June the 6th, see a long account of the 
opening of this bridge, which took place on the 
5th of June, by his Excellency the Governor, and 
a large party of the principal gentlemen of the 
place, when the engineers were highly complimented 
for the ingenuity, skill, and promptitude displayed 
throughout the erection.—D. C. 

Tue LiverPooL CoLLEGiaTE ScHooL or ART.— 
A list of those to whom prizes were adjudged by 
Government last Midsummer, in connection with the 
various branches of the Collegiate School of Art at 
Liverpool, is published in last week’s local Courier. 
The examivation was held in June, by Mr. Wylde, of 
the Department of Science and Art. Very various 
classes of the community it appears are now receiving 
instruction in drawing of all kinds, through the 
agency of this school. Among those who have 
obtained prizes or medals are carvers, cabinet-makers, 
painters, school-masters, pupil-teachers, &c. One 
student (J. Rimmer), is especially mentioned, as 
having deserved a prize for carving, which would 
doubtless have been given to him had this subject 
been within the Government arrangements. The 
female classes are not held in the Collegiate Institu- 
tion. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procress.—Sir William 
O’Shaughnessy has, it is said, left England for India, 
by way of Constantinople, where he will arrange with 
the Turkish government for the construction of a 
telegraph from that city to Bagdad. This line will 
be constructed by the Turkish goverment, be under 
its sole control, and be connected with the East-India 
Company’s telegraph down the Persian Gulf to Kur- 
rachee. The necessary arrangements for establishing 
a direct line along the coast between Madras and 
Calcutta were being vigorously proceeded with in 
August last.——Water-tight and covered tanks have 
been prepared at Keyham steam-yard, Plymouth, for 
the Atlantic cable, which is to be payed out through 





Trollope, Bart. M.P. William Lewin, Esq. of 
Boston, is the engineer ; and Mr, William Lissons, of 
Hull, the contractor. 





boiled oil, as it is delivered on shore from the Niagara 
and Agamemnon. There is still 2,100 miles on hand, 
but a much greaterquantity will be sent offin thespring, 
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AccipENT aT THE SaLTasH Bripce WorKs.— 
It having been thought desirable to push on the works 
in connection with this part of the Cornwall Railway, 
active steps have recently been taken for the building 
of the second tube, and the massive scaffolding to 
support the structure was in a state of forwardness. 
On Saturday night before last it was, though incom- 
plete, apperently quite secure, but during the next 
day it blew rather violently, and the whole erection 
fell into a mass of ruins, 

A New Invention ror Consumine Smoke.—An 
ingenious pamphleteer, Mr. Peter Spence, of Man- 
chester, says a provinciel paper, “ proposes the aboli- 
tion both of chimneys and smoke altogether. Not 
only of smoke but of chimueys. The plan is, to have 
smoke drains under the streets, just as there are 
drains for water at present; and the only difference 
is, that whereas the latter require a fall, the former 
will be all the better of a rise—the specific gravity 
of water causing it to descend, and of smoke to 
ascend. Mr. Spenee,,restricts his project to Man- 
chester, for which he would build one chimney accor- 
ding to the specifications of the Tower of Babel. A 
Dundee paper invites Mr. Spence ‘to come and try 
his plan in Dundee. We should need no-chimney- 
building here. The Law (a ‘conical hill), behind the 
town, only requires a ‘hole made ‘through it to 
become one of the ‘finest ‘natural chimneys possible. 
Almost all our great faetory chimneys are in a line 
east and west,-and one main smoke drain would 
answer for ‘them; then the :ascending drain might be 
carried up by the side of the Newtyle Railway, and 
through the centre of the Law, from which the smoke 
would emerge like another Vesuvius”! ” 


A Canavran SusPenston BrrpcE Brown Down: 
—The suspension bridge which spans the Burlington 
Heights, at the entrance of the Desjardine canal, was 
lately blown down ‘by a hurricane. The bridge was 
completely smashed. The wind had lifted the whole 
structure in the air, turning it in its descent, and, as 
if simultaneously, snapped it precisely in the middle. 
The bridge being thus divided, one-half lay on one 
bank of the canal, and the other half on the other.— 
Dundas (Canada) Warder. 


_ Cao enenemetneTnese 








“TENDERS. 


For new warehouse in Coleman-street, City, for Messrs. 
Vanner and Sons. Mr..Charles Laws,-architect, Quanti- 


ties supplied :— 
Piieiths Gti Ban .ccncsccscccocsscsscsen te 0 
Glenn ........ a 0 
OT, svoessokins 0 
PETTY 22.00.00 paaibaeee 0 
Piper and Bon .....ccccccssesseeees 00 0 








For alterations at Nos. 148 and 149, Tottenham-court- 
road, for Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hodgson, architect :— 


Holland, Bros. ......s.ccessessosseeeee £1,388 0 0 


Geo. Mansfield and Co. ............ 1,185 0 0 
Blanchard ........ bimckkitesibeond: Se Owe 
Sanders and Woolcott ............ 1,045 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Preservation of Godstone Firestone."—I am erecting a small 
Gothic building, for the windows and dressings of which I am 
using the Go’stone firestone. Now I:am very much afraid that, 
with the fir-t hard frost, I shall see the mouldings, mullions, and 
tracery of the windows, &c. flaking off, and my new building 
crumbling into dust before its time. If any of your correspon- 
dente can inform me of any (not too expensive) preparation of 
which they have had experience, which can be applied to the 
stone,in order to avoid this, without darkening the colour of the 
stone too much, they will greatly oblige me. — Vincir Amor 
Parris, 

B H.—A. B. (we have no reason to doubt correctness of our 
list). —D. C.—G. 6.—W. A.—C. H. D.—@. C.—C. C. N.—B. F.— 
Indigo (in type).—Mr. A.—J. M.—8,'B, G.—J. T.—W. H. R.—W.— 
H. M.—H.—Competitor.—0.—Mr. 8S.—Monday Coneerts.—W. V.— 
J.U—F.and H. F.-C. L. W.—J. M. 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out | 
books or finding ad¢resses. | 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed ‘to the “‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be | 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


HE LEEK IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1855. | 


To SURKRVEYORS,— Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
missioners unaer the Leek Improvement Act requirea TOW 
SURVEYOR. Candidates for the Appointment may forward 
testimoni»}s of qualification and competency addressed to Mr, | 
HAMMOND, Clerk to the Commissioners, Leek, before the 20th | 
OCTOBER instant, endorsed * Candidate for Surveyor.” Cavdi- | 
dates must ur derstand the management on the most economical | 

rinciples of Waterworke, Drainage, Sewerage, Paving, and Sur- | 
i ing: be ecmpetent to conduct surveys, prepare Flenes, 
drawings. and estimates of works, of every de:cription ; and able 
to superintend the execution thereof. Candidates are not re- | 
qu to atterd personally before the Commissioners, unles: | 
§ ly requested, but to state the salary required.—By order of | 


¢ Commissioners, 
HACKER and BLOORE, Law Clerks. | 
Leek,:1st October, 1857. } 


TO RUILDERS’ CLERKS. 








A JUNIOR CLERK WANTED, who is| ‘W 


Qualified for the general duties of a Contractor and Build- | 
er’s Office, and whore sbilities and character will bear a beens 
are 2 ee — in @ surveyor’s a pore gee 
ry o,—Address (naming age, salary uired. an 
whom .last employed), A. Z. Messrs, Richards, Stationers, St. 
Martin’s-lane. 





WANTED, TWO good PLASTERERS for 


a job in Banbury, Oxon.—Address, J. T. Ceutral Corn 
Exchange, Panbury. 


W ANTED, PLASTERERS: a few good 
° ones, to gv out to Edhem -Pasha’s New Palace at Constan- 
tinople. Wages. 10:. per day.—Apply to C. C. and A. DENNETT, 
Builders, Nottingham. 


TO BELA ANGERS, SMITHS, AND GASFITTERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man of experience, who 

can undertake general house SMITH’S WOK and 

BELL-HANGING, and oec-asionally fill up his time at ga°-fitting. 

None but stesdy men with good references need apply at Mr. 
GEORGE CORBETT’s. 6, New-eut. Lambeth. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILD®RS. 


ANTED, a respectable Young Man, 

aged 28, aSITUATILON as CARPENTER and JOINER. 

Used to either the bench or jobbing. Wages low.—Address to 
JAMES OVER No.1, Cannon-place. Old-street. St Luke's. 


ANTED,-by a respectable Young Man, 
IMPROVEMENT in a carpenter’s or un dert iker’s shop. 
Address, J. B. No, 5, Park-street, Dorset-square. 


ANTED by a Gentleman of 14 years’ 


experience, a SITUATION in an Architect and Sur- 
vevor’s Office in the Metropolis, Isa rapid drauzhtsman, penman, 
and arithmetician, and accustomed to the routine of both branches, 
Salary oe 807. per annum. Satisfactory references given.— 
‘Address, L. M. 1, Petersburgh-terrace, Bayswater, 8.W 


: T ° 

Wan TED, by a respectable middle-aged 

Tradesm«n, an ENGAGEMENT in town or country, in 

4 Bvilder’s Firm, or Wharf, or any capacity where confidence 

and trust is yegarced. Writesagood hand,and can keep accounts, 

Good reference fur honesty and s~briety—Address, H. J. No. 12, 
Windsor-street.. Harrow-road, Paddiugton. 


TO OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY, &. 
ANTED, by a Person who has a small 
income, a SITUATION as COLLECTOR of RENTS. 
Having had manv years’ ex:erienee in the building business, he 
would devote his time and make himself useful in general repairs, 
Good references will he given.—Apply to K. T. Mr. W. Gosling’s, 
Surveyor, &c. No. 82. Wellington-street, Woolwich. ‘ 


TO RUEILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


























TION in a Ider or Architect’s Office. Can prepire 
finished and detail drawings, specifications, and estimates, and 
has had consiéerable experience in measuring up works of every 
description. First-rate testimonials can be produced. Age 25.— 
Address, G, A. 56, Bath-row, Birmingham. 





T™. PLUMBERS, &e. 
WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Three- 


branch Hand, who thoroughly understands gas-fittin’, 
and is now holdivg a similar situation in a West-end shop.— 
Direct to E. D., No. 10, Commerci:l-road, Lambe-h. 

Country objected to. 


WANTED, in Town, by an experienced 

Assistant, EMPLOYMENT in the Office of an Architect, 

or of a Surveyor: well —- with the detail of both. Terms, 

ea weekly.—Ad .» M.'N.O. Post-oftice, King William- 
r y. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-/ 
ui 


Eres, 





srarens 47 PuTLUERS. ke. 
W aman Omin Tite merlin 


book-keeping, accounts, taking out quantities, &.—. 
Office of ‘* The Bu‘lder.” ” ° a‘ mires, RR 


e te, 
AJ ANTED, by a Builder’s Foreman, g 
RF-ENGAGEMENT, Good references can be giz 
Locality no object.—Apply to B. R. No. 40, Jewin-street, Cif ki 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV @YORS, 
(THE Advertiser, accustomed to the prepara: 
t 


jon of finishe?, working..and nerspective drawings, 
surveying, levelling, &. is desirous of a RE-ENAGAGEMENS 
Age 22.—Addrers, A. B. 8, Thornhill-crescent, Islington, N, ‘“ 


TO BUILDERS’ WIDOWS, GUARDIANS OF 
ND OTHERS, FAMILIES, 


T[HE Advertiser OFFERS his, SERVICES 


to either of the above. No objection tothe cou 
zo abroad.—Satisfactory references.can be had by direine fe 
ondon, 











R. 8. No. 8, Heath-street, Commercial-road, Stepn-y. T 





TO ARCHITEOTS AND SURVEYOR:, 
r I YHE Advertiser, accustomed to prepare ‘fair 
and ‘working drawings, specificati ti 3, Mee. tho, 
and the usual routine of an office ; also nas had some years’ expe: 
rience Ap ed a yey Arpt i Pd superintend- 
ence of workmen, de-ires an G : oderate. 
Address, X. Y. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” an 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


rT Me, STORE, and BOOK-KEEPER by 


Double Entry.—A middle-age, active per-on, ‘ate’ 
a public rr. is — os ecm anh By t Wt sat “q 
ory references. erate salary only expected.—A . H, 
care of Mr. Aydon, 23, BhoomGeld-tersnce Piantioo, sw. ~~. 


TO AUCTIONEERS. 


A RESPECTABLE Young Man requires a 


SITUATION, to-assist an Auctioneer, in or ou: of 
as CLERK. The Advertiser.has served his time with a bate: 
and surveyor,'and has since been two years clerk in a builder’s 
office in town. His motive for advertising being to.cet an insight 
into the business of an auctioneer, salary is a secondary considera. 
tion. No objection to the country.—Address, W. 8. Mr. -Berry- 
man’s, Printer, 5, Holwell-place Biackheath-road, Greenwich, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


USEFUL and well-educated Young Man 
wishes for an ENGAGEMEN! as CLEKK or TIMER. 
KEEPER, or in any capacity where he could make himself 
generally useful. Can assist in taking quantities ano estimating, 
<? @ good , yee amr — a oa, isan expert 
ook-keeper and accountant. irs —— 
H. H. Mr. Thomas *wains, 8 iRel¥epont roel, a 


TO BUILDERS, WHARFINGERS, AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, a Mechanic, wishes for a 
SLTUATION in the above business, in tow: b 
where rate re ae es nents roe swelbes ie 
accountant, and understands bookke > d ref = 
Address, J. J. 242A, Oxford-street ienten, we” accent: 


O ARCHITECTS. 


T 
NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN, 
desires a SITUATION affo-ding o 
improvement. Satisfactory reforoneee, "be 








——__. 

















aged 22 
sey se ~~ Practical 
. 8, Walcot:square, Kennington, “a as 





TO PLUMBERS. aie 
WANTED, for a permanent situation, a 


good PLUMBER. He must thoroughly understand his 
business. None but good werkmen, with reference as to character 
— ~— need apply.—Address, W. ELSTON, 8, Wormwood- 
street, City. 


K. M.N 
TO MASTER PAINTERS, &. 
RESPECTABLE, ‘steady Young Man, 


A wishes to obtain ‘a constant SITUATION as GRAINER, 
WRITER, &.; would fill up time with paintiog. glazing, &. 
Has worked some time in don.—Address, stating t:rms, to 
‘A. B. 53, King’s-road, Reading, Berks. 





TO AROHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS, 
' a sober, industrious Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of PLASTGCKERS ; he is 
a architectural modeller, and has had the care of woik gene- 
ra iy. No objection to the country, or to take piece-work. Unde- 
niable réference. —“Address to Mr. JOHN'S, 9, Sabbarton-street, | 
East-India-road Poplar. 


T° BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, ‘by a Young Man of active habits, 
who has had good experieace in the offices of emiuent 

builders and surveyors. a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. He 

is accustomed to keep the books of alarge firm, superintend work, 

oe mo drawings, specifications, &c. and assist at mrasuring up. 

—- unexceptionable. — Address, T. G. Office of “ The 
2 er, 


TO ANTED. a OF SAW-MILLS AND BUILDERS. 


YY 
W ED, a SITUATION as SAW- 
SHARPENER, or to work deal or timber frames, circular 
or rack-bench, and veneer saws, every improvement in 
erecting the above machinery. Six years’ recommendation. No 
objection to the country or to-go abroad.—Address, G. R. Mr. 
Buist’s, 34. Surrey-p'ace, Old Kent-road, London. 


TO ENGINEERS, &c. . 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
Man, either as FOREMAN or DRAUGHTSMAN, at 
| home or abroad ; capable of eens the manutactu e and 


| erection of any kind of machinery.—Address, A. B. ‘Mr. Pott’s, 
24, Park-street, Southwark. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 

















TO LAND SURVEYORS AND CIVI!, ENGINEERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN is in 


want of a SITUATION as ASSISTANT to a LAND 
SURVEYOR or CIVIL ENGINEER. Perfectly understands 
land surveying, mapping, &c. No objection to the eruntry or'te 
go abroad. Salary a secondary consideration.— Address, J. H. 
34, Bryanston-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, 


whose time is at present uncccupied, wishes.a TEMPv- 
RARY ENGAGEMENT in an Arehitect’s Office, or ‘to -nasist 
therein permanently three or four days a week, or to prepare 
contract, perspective, and other drawings from rough sketches at 
his own chambers. Sat: ry references; moderate terms.— 
Address, H.Y. care of Mr. Landale, 93, Cannon-street, City, B.C. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


N_ expeditions DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOU RIST offers his serviees in the preparation of 
PERSPECTIVE VIEWS, with landscape and ‘figures, also in 
GENERAL DRAWING ‘and LiTH GRAPHY. — Address, 
“ ALPHA,” Miller’s Library, hittle Colleze-s-reet, Westminster. 


TO ARCHITECTS. _ z 
N ASSISTANT, well versed in perspective, 
. and competent to design and prepare all necessary draw- 
ings, from commencement to the completion of a building, is 
open to an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate. — Address, 
AKCHITESCT, Office of “ The Builder” 


MAN of steady habits, is in WANT of 
a SITUATION, as ENGINEER, or REPAIRER. of 
MACHINERY, in a SHOP. or ina MA CTORY, and has 














country, as PLUMBER, by a respectable young man, 
who can make himself pace useful in painting or glazing.— | 
Address, R. H. 107. Praed-street. Paddington. 


TU NOBLEMEN, LAND-STEWARDS, AND OTHERS, | 


ANTED, by a respectable married Man, | 
aged 33, who has had considerable experience as a car- | 
penter and joiner,a SITUATION as FOREMAN on an Estate, 
or to take charge of houses to keep them in repair, collect the 
rents, &. Unexceptionable references can be gtven.—Address, | 
A. B. 1, Walter-place, Caledonian-road, Islington. N. | 
| 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a respectable middle-aged 
Man, a SITUATION either as YAKD FOREMAN, or 
FOREMAN of WORKS, over bricklayers. Has had athoreugh , 
experienee, ind is fully competent to undertake the management | 
of any buildings. Unexceptionable references. — Address, J. FE. 
15, Stucley-terrace, Hampstead-road, London, 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
to keep a set of books, '‘&c. by a young man accustomed | 
to the busi Terms moderate—Address, DEL1"A,17, Seymour- | 
place, Bryanst: ne-square, W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- | 
TION ina Jobbing Shop, as BRICKLAYER. Can do 
painting.— Address, B. W. 8. No. 8, Upper Boston-place, Dorset- | 


square, N. | 
YA/ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


aged 30, a StTUATION as JVINER’S FOKEMAN, 
TIME-KEEPERK, STORE-KEEVER, or to Superintend the | 
Erection of .Bu)idings;.is a neat draughts nan, understands work- 
and detail drawings. No objection to auy part of the United 
Kit om. U ? bi af to honesty and in- 
ty, — Address, H. B. 90, Parisetreet, Palace rsruspit’ 

th, 8. j 

















“i 





a perfeet knowledge vf saw-milis, in all its: branches, having had 
twenty years’ experience.—Address to IT. RK. 223, Felix-strect, 
Westminster-road, Lambeth, London. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS. AND BUILDERS. 


A GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a SITUA- 


TION. No objection to fill up his time in any part of the 
painting or glazing, and make himself generally useful. Can give 
good reference.—Apply to J. B. No. 8, City Garden-row, City¢ 


TO BUILDERS, 


A PRACTICAL Carpenter and Joiner wishes 

for a KE-ENGAGEMEN‘’, as SHUP or GENERAL 
FUKEMAN. Has no o!jection to the country.—Address, J.-B. 
17, Stangate-street, Lambeth. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 
N ARCHITECT, of long practice, who can 
command capital for ducting office busi is desirous 
of JOINING another party, to whom a working partner would 
also be eligible—Address, prepaid, to A. E. Booth’s Library, 3:9, 
Regent-street, 
N.B. None but principals will be corresponded with. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ENGAGEMENT is required, imme- 


diately, by a thoroughly practical MAN, well versed in 

every point of construction,a good @ hisman and d ef, 

accustomed to take out quantities, and the general management 

" an arehitect’s practice.—Address, ALPHA, Office of * The 
uilder. 























ATERSIDE PREMISES at LIME- 


HOUSE.—TO BE LET on LEASE, THREE spaciou 


‘WAREHOUSES, abutting on the Kiver Lee Cut, each measuring 


nearly 1,000 superficial feet, aud containing about 2000) cubic 
apply to Mr. WEL SON, Architect, 


feet.— Apply LIAM ELLISON No. 19, 
Stainsby-road, Limehouse, E. 
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